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__ SUMMER RETREAT. 
CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 


‘These are ALKALINE-CARBONATED WATERS, containing 
also Jopine axp Sats or Lyruia. The diseases in 
which they have proven of notable efficacy are—of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
pepsia, some Diseases of the skin, and wunderfully resto- | 
rative to the temale constitution, when enfeebled or pros 
trated by special maladies. For proof thereof see 

MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN OUR PAMPHLET. 
THERE 18 NO FINER SUMMER CLIMATE IN 
AMERICA: 

"he Bathing ts superb. Also, very tine 
Salipbhur end tron Springs at hand, 

Rooms spacious and airy—accommodations superior. 

BOARD—#15 and ¢18 per week ; $45 to $60 per month— 
as stated fully in pamphlet, with all other particulars. 
Apply to 





FRAZIER & SALE, Proprietors. 
THE 


Nafe Deposit Company 
OF NWEW VORA, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Oorucr cf Liberty Street. 
FRALCIS H, JESKS, Picsidect. 


Tle Bui-ding Absoiutely Fire-Proof, 
*NTIRELY UF BHKICK, 
The br ck w Ils of its two fronts overlaid with 
WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR 1HE 


SAFE-K EEPING 


VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS, Etc. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 

AND THE 
RENTING OF /SAMEES, 
bire and ha Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MES 
Rooms for Ladies 
With every a Se desks, &c. are 

provi 





Very many le dies are renters or depositors. 


A POLICEMAN CN THE PREMISES TO ASSIS3 
FROM OF INTO CONVEYANCES 
Or ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At the Company’s fecial request its Charter confine. 
1ts,business solely to the Safe-K +>» 15 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


Premises 


Whetocr  dumness or from curiosity) 


~| ACCUUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS 





CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRI*CIPAL CITIES 
OF !1HE WORLD. 


[CMANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


& FPANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive phompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L. COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856. 





(Corner of Fisch L 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Street ; oh a 
ST ee 
08. ‘ottenham H 
BRANCH 4 No. 25 Ludgate Hull; . 
OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & 221 Eagware Road; 
[so 6&7 Lowndes Terrace, | 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Caritat___-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paw-up CaPiTaL..----. £600,000 0 0 
£170,000 0 6 


Reserved Funp 


Directors: 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 
Hunry Viovns East, Esq. |Wu. Macnaventan, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiock, Esq \Joaquin De Mancna ksq, 
Anprew Lawnik, Esq. |Wittiam Simpson, Esgy 


Rosgrt Lioyp, Esq. |JONATHAN Taorp, Esq. 
Ww. ag Esq., \James E. Vanner, Esq. 
ld., . 


Grorex Youna, Esq. 





Manager: 
Avrrep Gronog Kennepy. 


Secrdary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ered consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates en daily ces, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaveous Remittances. Credits 
Opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
dieciose the transactions of any of ite customers, 





Jaan, the East and West I: dies and South America; 
also Circular Leties of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 

Demand and Time Bilis of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
‘on and elsewhere, bought and sol! at current rates; also 
Jame Transfers. 

Demind Drafts «n Scotland and Ireland, 
© nala, British Columbia and San Francisco 
ec ed und other Binking business transacted. 


also ou 
ills col- 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 








LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Govercment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Special Loans and C jal Paper neg 

Deposits received and Interest allowed on Daily 


Balances. 


Checks upon our House are collected through Clesring 
House as upon National ani State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cresit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 

. B. Leonarp, W.C.Suetvon. Gro. R Hows. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES —, pEaeee EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credit and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 

Railway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in oo Commission. Iniereet on Deposits. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 


| 














59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. |’ 





Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. — 


ON 





H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT' Securities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKY, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 

@ Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS. 
$10,000 Wanted on Mortgage, 
We will give a mortgage on our property for the loan 


of $10,000 for six years—interest payable annually. Or, 
we will sell one-halt of our 


SUPERLATIVE SLATE QUARRY, 


yielding a superior quality of Slate. Distance to railroad, 
six miles and good road. For particulars apply to 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Brownsville, Me. 


~ POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF — 
ORGAN MUSIC! 
For Pipe Organs. 











Organ Gems, Davenport. $2 50 
Batiste’s Organ Voluntaries, 2 50 
50 Piece: for Organ. Batiste. 2 50 
Clarke's Short Voluntaries. 1 50 
Organiat’s Portfslto. Rimbaalt,2 Vols.each. & 00 
Hile’s Short Voluntaries. 9 Nos. each. 60 
Zeuner’s Voluntaries, Complete. 3 co 
450 Kasy Voluniaries. Zuniel. 2 00 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK NEARLY READY. 


For Reed Organs. 


Organ at Home, $2 50 
Recreations for Cabinet (Rees) Organs. 1 50 
Cla ke’s Short Voluntaries. 1 50 
Clarke’s Reed Organ Companton, 2 00 


Fine colleotions of Pieces, Songs and ‘Tunes, may also 
be found in Emerson’s New Method, Clarke’s New 
Method, and in Root’s School for Cabinet Organs. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK.—Ix Avover. 


Fither of the above books sent, post-paid, for retail 

rice. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 











"New York Post Oflice Notice, 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week ending 
Saturpay, June 27th, 1874, wiil close at this 
office, as foliows: On Turspay at 9:30 A. M.; on Wepnes- 
pay at 10 A. M. and 12 M.; on Tuuaspay at 11:30 A.M., 
and om SaruRpay at 11:30 A. M. 
T. L, JAMES, Postenaster, 





























THE ALBION. 








[WO AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 


The excell ce of American Macazines has become so 

well recognized abroad, that one of the leading English 
Papers, the London Weekly Register, in « recent issue, 
thus s' of Scrisyer’s Monraty: 
@ are constrained to own that Scrrpnen’s 
Monraty carries off the prize, against all our 
shilling monthly serials for brilliancy of illus- 
trations and variety of contents. It is simply a 
wonderful shilling’s worth. Nothing can be 
more charming than the cuts—-full of torce and 
vigor ; the light and shade are managed with a 
truly artistic power. Oat of its one and twenty 
original articles, we really do not know which 
to choose as best, for each and all are excellent.” 

Not only is it true that Scribner’s Monthly excels the 
English Magazines, but it is 

‘*The Best of the American Montblies.” 

In the extent, variety and artistic excellence of its 
illustration of American themes, it has never been even 
approached, much less excelled. It has a larger page 
and gives a greater variety in its contents than any other 
of the standard American Monthlies. 

(n literary character and in the brilliancy and ability 
4 mes Editorial Departments, it eajoys an equal pre-emi- 


“i conductors started with the deffnite aim of making 
it the Best Magazine in the World, of which je | have 
never for a moment lost sight, and they point with pride 
and pleasure to the May and June numbers, recently 
issued, and ask for them a candid exammation anda 
careful comparison of their merits with those of other 
magaszines—and they renew their pledge to the public, to 
strive for still h‘zber excellence in the future. 

A considerable demand has recently arisen in England 
for (Sv. NicHoLas) Scribner’s new magazine for 3 and 
Girls, one publisher desiring to secure an edition of three 
thousand of the first bound volume (when completed), 
with his imprint. 

The success of Sr. Nicnovas in this country has been 
even more remarkable than that of Scribner’s Monthly 
It is pronoufesd to be * An ideally ey Magazine for 
Children,” and, as is the case with a e best literature 
for children, it has been found to possess surpassing in- 
terest for grown-up readers, as well. 

The influence of the periodicals of the day can scarcely 
be estimated, especially upon the msing generation. 
Parents and teachers cannot afford to be indifferent to 
this influence, or careless in relation to the character ot 
the literature furnished to the children outside of their 
school lessons. In Sr. Nichotas not only are History, 
Natural Philosophy, Literature, Fine Arts and Manu- 

8, presented in an attractive way to young readers, 
but the child are sti d to seek information for 
themseives. 

The publishers will send to any address, a 
specimen number of Sr. Nicwoxas, pos‘age prv- 
paid, on receipt pf ten cents, the bare cost of 
par per and printing. The magazines are sold 

y all first-class Boockseliers and Newsdea'ers, 
everywhere. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORE 
Lvao and Indemnity Company, 


229 Broadway, corner tr Burelay Nueet, N. 
Capital $1, 000,000. 


Transacta G NERAL “BANKING BUSIN &8s, 

Receive | EPOSIITS subject to CLLCK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BAL«NCKS. 
cunese on this Company pass through 

CL BAMING use. 

Keceive ‘TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES. 
« traps fer-booka, register STUCKS, and act as TKUS- 
TEES tor RAILRUADS and oth. r corporations and fo: 


ndividuals. 
WILLIAM H. FOSIER, President. 
AN ORLW McKINNEY, Vice-Presiieni. 
eee | ORS: 


W. Park, 
+ td P. Shaw, 











Oharies Stanton, 
Jobn H. Oneever, 


abe 1808, Alezanier KE Oir 

Jeorge H. Bissell, Wilham B, Ogder, 
WithamH. Breeden, Aaron Clailin, 

fohn G. Hoyt, George Li. Brown 

William aa dt, Christopher Meyer, 
9. M. Van s G. P. Lowrey, 

O McKinney. William Hi. F 

JOuN Vv. BANKER Recret _ —_ 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORG ANS 

are the Ost beautiful in 

style an! perfect in tone 
ever made. The CON«= 
CERTO STOP & the Lest 
> ever placed in any 

Organ, it is produ vod by 

@M EXtrA Leto red 

€ eullariy voiced the 

2PPECT ich 






WAT 
Pp iharmonic 
= ons er and 


ORGANS (355 SRA 

ma great combine! ro RITYV of VOICING 
t volume of tone. Suitable for 

LOR RS mu ay or MUSIC HALL, 


cale PIA 
a .% ines dal as 
a moriern. fiom ae ne and are the 
BEST waa: VOS MADE. 'T Me and 
e Warranted ae Soa 
EXTREM ELLY LOW forcash ttre ug 
and balance in yh fm or quarterly pay- 
ments.Sccond-hand instruments taken 
inexchang:. AGENTS WANTED ix ev 
County inti: U. 8S. and Canada. A libera 
discount (0 Machers, Ministers, Churches, Se chools, 
dc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
c HORACE WATERS & SON, 
\£81 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 3567. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM 8TREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also octs as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a !epository of 
Trust Fonds. 








DIRECTORS: . 
H,. T. SMYTHE, President. 
©, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 
ay Sehacherdt, W. H. Tillinghast 


- erm lve, we, % Garner, 

° A ow, . |, Woolsey, 

8. D. Babeock. W. F. Drake, 

David Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 

Sam’ Barger Wm. T. Han. iltcn, Syracuse. 
Jobu Bloecgood. 


H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


~ > : J 
35 WALL STREET, W. ¥., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STAT. MENT uF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, - submit ed 
in conformity with the pro /i:100* of its Cc 
Premiums outstanding emrer 3ist, 1872. 823.37 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........!,420,6.7 33 


Total Premiumsesee. o. .esseceeeeee ——- 96 
ae marked off as earned from J 
Ist 10 December 3ist, 1873... ..... "s, 497,054 02 
Pat during the same period : 
, Expense, jissions 
Re Insurance and ict-rest .$1,276,8'5 88 
Return of Premiums........... 74,336 02 
Paid to — Holdere as an 
equivalect for scrip dividend 
aud Ju’y interest on stock.... 36,25 77 
the Assets of the Company on the 3ist De 
n —— 1873, were as follows : 


Ca ++ Seesreeveccorccccses ne 44,118 01 
United States, State and Bank Stocks, a 
Loans On Stocks..0.... cec.sscccocess se 295,414 OO 
Interest on In:estmeatsdue ....... eoreee 4,%9 50 
Pr.minm Notes and Premiums in course of 
collection.e. sees. «- 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage ‘due the company. 45,620 60 


$1,918,954 41 

Resotven, that a semi-an: ual dividend of FIVE (5) 

PE CENT. be paid to the stoekhol:/ers, or their legal 

representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
F. bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 

JAMIS |RE LAND, FRA a eeeeres. 
SAMUE!. WILLETS, + ARON L, KE:D, 
ROBEKT 1, TAYLOR, JOUN ! OOD, 
WILLIAM [. FRoS?, GEO. W. AEANINGS, 
VILLIAM © AIT, HeNRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FISH, sOBE?PH SLAGG. 
ELI. WOUD Wai TER EDWARD MEXRITY, 

. OLDEN MURRAY, a Tt. WILLETS, 
“OWNSEND S LivkR, EDGERTON 
SAMUEL 1. tlaM, HENRY B, KUNHARDT 
BRYCE GKaY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. MeCREADY, CHASLES | IMON, 
WILLIAM NELMON, Jr., PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
1AROLD LOLLNEK, JAMES |OUGLAS, 
Jekea WULETS," WILLIAM B, 8CorT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 


President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
lce-President. 
ALANSON W, HEGKMAN, 
Secon: Vice-President 
*%. 3. DE-PARD, Secretary. 


FREDERICK KURKTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, a 
To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every Mt of business men 
a. uniform prices are charged, both in private 

the rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices at the different 


charged 
Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
oe enjoyed tor a > -_aeamaed of the liberal patronage so 
e 
_ the Public’s Obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 
mo. .B.—At mg other eae, | poset. No. : 
berty Streets, extending aiden » AD 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue an: Nineteenth Street, the 

are served, at correspondingly 


_FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 
ABERDEEN . 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and —_ oom £5, free on board 
“ik for an ang puss 
—— ONS  AOOORATE and KEAUTIFUL. 
and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, | Scotland, 


B.'T. BA BBITT’S |=: 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 
Of Double the Strength of uny other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 
I have recently perfected a new a new method of packing my 
coating of wais qcatmagm noe pecking a dye Fs 
and in to is packed in boxes ee ey ap 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 


no other an sf sap ons in lish and German 
oueuiiae bard soft soap ‘with this Potash, accompa- 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New York. 


The Yankee Letter File and Binder. 














MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
of all classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. Itis made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but halt 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 

1s to give perfect satisfaction. 
or — ded hase others until you ex- 
amine ror sale by a “STATIONERY DEALERS 
throughout the _ States. Send for 

Manufactured b' 








. 


DU. HAM & CO., 


@fice ani —aaeee a6 Centre street, ! N.v 














ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 « 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope 
from the smallest drug size to the larges 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the b- st man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 











ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


@@ Ink for 100 years from the 


eon pe Inkstand 

id, on receip 
R. C, meee, Guibene 6 Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 
















ae: a HOTELS. 
WEST STREET HOTEL, 


Nos. 41, 42, 43 and 44 West Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A TEMPERANCE HOUSE ON THE 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 














ROOMS 50 and 75 cents per Day. CHARGES very 
MODERATE, THE best meats and vegetables in the 
market. BEST BEDS in the city. 


B. T. BABBITT, Proprietor. 


Good Second-Eiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE 


between William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 





OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


Fa? Sent home and laid free of charge. _ 3} 


@4> Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 








Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 


My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod near not 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; 

100; prepaid by mail. Trade Liat to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 





THIRTY-NINIH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


OF FICE: 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount ot net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1673...$21,574,342 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,131,521 38 ‘ 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83- - 7,549,616 z 


$29,124,458 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
A Ge arene pcsooscovenes ~$1,446,138 O4 
Dividen 
ums on pat ene —— ceee mr 9,344,305 33 


Life annuities, mature! en- 
dowments and reinsura >. ° 82,629 13 
445,882 91 





AQEVCY EXPEUSES .-.-.+++-- 
Advertising and Physicians’ 
Fees .cccccccccccccccccccess 115,593 6F 
Taxes, office, and law expenses, 
a ne, revenue nee a 
stamps, Revcccccccccccscecs SONNY OF 4,098,579 65 


$24,430,879 32 





ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ci mpany, 1 

bank, and on hand . seen 661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate .....seseeeeseee++ 1,768,174 4 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

insured ‘for oyer $13, = 000, 

and the policies — to 

the we as additional] 

coilatera — ay amma 23 
Loans on existing = 

reserve held by the oe 

on these policies amounts to 

$4,052,419 96)....cceeeeee 962,112 98 
Quarterly and semi-annual 





due q 

January Ist, a 563,365 83 
Premiums on existing policies 

in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve 

on their policies $800,000, in- 

cluded in habilities)......... 287,936 34 
Amounts due from Agents..... 26 459 "7 
Interest accrued to January 

Ist, 1874..ccccccccceseccseee 175,831 98 

———_ 24, 430.879 32 


ADD. 


T xcess ot market value of securities over cost. $7,125 O04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1874...........$24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adj ~ ae due subsequent 
Ist, 1874....-e0e00. 271,655 00 
Roported osses awaiting proof, 
Denonienetons seecees 207,715 00 
—~ for ‘reinsurance on 
xisting policies insuring 
$12,598,278 20, icipating 
insurance (at Ter cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
$1,078,113 65 ——— icipat- 
ing (at 5 per cent lisle net 
PEMIUM... 0. 0000+00eeeeee 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding. eocees 208,680 57--22,77 





75,449 95 





Divisible surplus......c.cccccccscseesso$l, 742,554 41 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared « re y dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 








During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
suring $26,621,000. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 


GEORGE A. OSGooD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, CHARLFS L. ANTHONY 
DANIEL 8. MILLFR, SANFORD COBB, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 

WM. H. APPLETON, Hi. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 

WM. A. BOOTH, Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


Lb. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 


WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 





CHARLES WRIGHT, Assistant Medical Examiner, 
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sustained applause, enthusiasm, insolence, noise, tumult, riot— 
the immense chaos of opposing furies. It did not give way. 
After the convention, it witnessed the Council of the Ancients. 
The 18th Brumaire relieved it. 

Percier then replaced the woodenjpillar by columns of marble 
which have not lasted so well. 

The ideal of architects is somewhat strange; the architect of 
the Rue de Rivoli had for his ideal the trajectory of a canncn- 
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ball; the architect of Carlsruhe, a fan; a gigantic drawer would 
seem to have been the model of the architect, who built the hall 
where the Convention began to sit on the 10th of May, 1793; it 
was long, high and flat. At one of the sides of the parallelogram 





The Favorite Child. 
By Mrs. 8. B. M. Purr. 


Which of five snowdrops would the moon 
Think whitest, if the moon could see? 

Which of five rosebuds flushed with June 
Were reddest to the mother tree ? 

Which of five birds, that play one tune 
On their solt shining throats, may be 
Chief siager? who will answer me? 


Would not the moon know, if around 
One snowdrop any shadow lay? 

Would not the rose-tree, if the ground 
Should let one blossom droop a day ? 

Does not the one bird take a sound 
Into the cloud, when caught away, 
Fiver than all the sounds that stay ? 


Oh, little quiet boy of mine, 
Whose yellow head lies languid here; 
Poor yelluw head, its restless shine 
Brightened the butterflies last year ! 
Whose pretty hands may intertwine 
With paler hands unseen but near: 
You are my favorite now, I fear ! 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., 
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Part the Second—Book the Third. 


THE CONVENTION—II, 
{Continued from our last.] 

The 14th of July was a deliverance. 

The 10th of August was an explosion. 

The 21s of September was a re-foundation. 

The 2st of September was the Equinox—was Equilibrium, 
Libra —the balance. It was, according to the remark of Romme, 
under this sign of Equality and Justice that the Republic was 
proclaimed. A constellation heralded it. - 

The Convention is the first avatar of the people. It was by 
the Convention, that the grand new page opened and the fature 
of to-day began. 

Every idea must have a visible wrappage; a habitation is 
necessary to every principle; a church is God between four 
walls; every dogma must have a temple. When the Convention 
became a fact, the first problem to be solved was how to lodge 
the Convention. 

At first the Riding School, then th: Tuileries, was taken. 


A 


was a great semicircle; the amphitheatre contained the seats of 
the representatives, but without tables or desks. Garan-Coulon, 
who wrote a good deal, held his paper on his knee. In front of 
the seats was the tribune; before the tribune, the bust of Lepol- 
letier Saint-Fargeau; behind was the President's arm-chair. 

The head of the bust passed a little beyond the ledge of the 
tribune, for which reason it was afterwards moved away. 

The amphitheatre was posed of ninet semi-circular 
ruws of benches, rising one behind the other; the supports of 
the seats prclonging the Amphitheatre into the two corners. 

Below, in the horse-shoe at the foot of the tribune, the ushers 
had their places. 

On one side of the tribune, a placard nine feet in length was 
fastened to the wall ina black wooden frame, bearing on two 
leaves, separated by a sort of sceptre, the ‘* Declaration of the 
Rights of Man;” on the other side was a vacant place, at a later 
period occupied by a siwilar frame, containing the Constitution 
of the Year II.,.with the leaves divided by asword. Above the 
tribune, over the head of the orator, froma deep box with 
double compartments always filled with people, floated three 
immense tri-colored flags, almost horizontal, resting on an altar 
upon which could be read the word-Law. Behind this altar 
there rose, like the sentinel of free speech, tall as a colamn, an 
enormous Roman fasces. Colossal statues, erect against the 
wall, faced the representatives. The President had Lycurgus 
on his right hand and Solon on his left; Plato lowered above the 
Mountain. 

These statues had plain blocks of wood for pedestals, placed 
on along cornice which enriched the hall, and separated the 
people from the Assembly. The spectators could lean their 
elbows on this cornice. 

The black wooden frame of the proclamation of the Rights of 
Man reached to the cornice and broke the entablature, an in- 
fraction of the straight line which caused Chabot to complain. 
“It is ugly,” he said to Vadier. 

Oa the heads of the statues alternated crowns of oak-leaves 
and laurel. A green drapery ou which similar crowns were 
painted in deeper green, fell in heavy folds straight down from 
the circumference of the cornice, aud covered the whole wall of 
the ground-floor occupied by the . Above this drapery 
the wa'l was white and naked. In it, as if hollowed out by a 
gigantic axe, without molding or foliage, were two stories-of 
public tribunes, the lower ones square, the upper ones round. 
Acccrd ng to rule, the archivolts were superimposed upon the 
architraves. ‘There Were ten tribunes on euch side of the hall, 
and two huge boxes on either end; in all, twenty four. There 
the crowds gathered thiickly. 

The spectators in the lower tribunes, overflowing their bor- 
ders, grouped themselves along the riefs of the cornice. A long 








hall, to the right and to the left indistinct groups of faces glared 
at each other. People met without recognizing one another. 
One day Laignelot, hurrying to the tribune, jostled some person 
in the sloping passage between the benches. ‘‘ Pardon, Robes- 
pierre,” said he. ‘* For whom do you take me?” replied a hoarse 
voice. ‘* Pardon, Marat,” said Laignelot. 

At the bottom, to the right and left of the president, were two 

reserved tribunes, for, strange to say, the Convention had its 
privileged spectators, These were the only tribunes that had 
draperies. In the middle of the architrave two gold tassels held 
up the curtains. The tribunes of the people were bare. The 
whole surroundings were peculiar and savage, yet correct. Regu- 
larity in barbarism is rather a type of revolution. {he hall of the 
Convention offered the most complete specimen of what artists 
have since called ‘‘ the Messidor style of architecture;" it was 
massive and yet frail. The builders of that time mistook sym- 
metry for beauty. The last word of the Kenaissance had been 
uttered under Louis XV., and a reaction followed. Grandeur 
was exaggerated to insipidity and purity to tediousness. Pradery 
may exist in architecture. After the dazzling orgies of form and « 
color of the eighteenth century, Art took to fasting, and only 
allowed herself the straight line. This species of progress ends 
in ugliness, and art reduced toa skeleton is the phenomenon 
which results. ‘I'e fault of this sort of wisdom and abstinence 
is, that the style is so severe that it becomes meagre. 
Putting aside all political sentiment, there was something in 
the very arthitecture of this hall which made one shiver. One 
recalled confusedly the old theatre with its garlanded boxes, its 
blue and purple ceiling, its prismatic lustres, its girandoles with 
diamond reflections, its dove-colored hangings, its profusion ot 
cupids and nymphs on the curtains and draperies, the whole 
royal and gallant idyl, painted, sculptured, gilded, which had 
brightened this sombre spot with its smile, where now one saw 
on every side hard rectilinear angles, coldand sharp as steel; it 
was as if Boucher had been guillotined by David. 


IV. 


But when one saw the Assembly, the hall was forgotten. 
Whoever looked at the drama no longer remembered the theatre. 
Nothing could be more chaotic and yet more sublime. A crowd 
of heroes; a mob of cowards. Fallow deer on a mountain; 
reptiles ina marsh. Therein swarmed, elbowed one another, 
provoked one another, threatened, struggled, and lived, all those 
combatants who are phantoms to-day. 

A convocation of Titans. : 
To the right, the Gironde, a legion of thinkers; to the left, 
the mountain, a group of athletes. On one side Brissot, who had 
received the keys of the Bastile; Barbaroux, whom the Mar- 
seilles crusaders obeyed; Kervelegan, who had under hia thumb 
the battalion of Brest, garrisoned inthe Fauburg Saint-Mergeau; 
Gensonne, who had established the supremacy of the represen- 
tatives over the generals; the faithfai Guadet, to whom the 
Queen one night, at the Tuileries, showed thesleeping Dauphin 
Guadet kissed the forehead of the child and caused the head of the 
father to fall, Salles, the crack-brained denouncer of the intimacy 
between the Mountain and Austria. Sillery, the cripple of (he 
Right, as Couthon was the paralytic of the Left. Lause-Duper- 
ret, sho, having been called a scoundrel by a journalist, invited 
him to dinner, saying, ‘‘I know that by scoundre! you simply 
mean a man who does not think like yourself.” Rabaut-Saint- 
Ktienne, who commenced his Almanac for 1790 with t is say- 


| 





iron bar, firmly fixed at the point of support, sorved as a rail to 
the upper tribunes, and protected the spectators against the 
pressure of the throngs mounting the stairs. Once, however, a 
mau was thrown headlong into the Assembly; he fell partly 
upon Massieu, Bishop ot Beauvais,and thus was not killed; he 
said, ‘* Hallo! Why a bishop is good for something !’ 


The hall of the Convention could hold two thousand persons 


ing —‘* The Revolution is ended.” Quinette, one of those who 
overthrew Louis XVI.; the Jansenist Camus, who drew up the 
civil constitution of the clergy, believed in the miracles of the 
Deacon Paris, and prostrated himself each night before a figure 
of Christ seven feet high, which was nailed to the wall of his 
chamber. Fauchet, a priest who, with Camille Desmoulins, 
brought about the 14th of July; Isnard, who committed the 


frame was erected, scenery arranged—a great grey painting by |¢owfortably—on the days of insurrection it held three thousand. |crime of saying, ‘* Paris will be destroyed,” at the eame mo- 


David iwitating bas-reliefs —benches were placed in order; there 
was a square tribuue, parallel pilasters with pedestals like blocks 
and loug rectilinear stems; square enclosures into which tie 
spectators crowded, and which were called the public tribunes; 
a Kom in velarium, Grecian draperies; and in these right angles 


The Convention held two sittings, one in the daytime and one 
the evening. 

The back of the president's chair was curved, and studded 
with gilt nails. 
with a single foot—one might have thought they had come out 


iu 


Lhe table was upheld by four winged monsters, |juinais, stern, 


ment when Brunswick was saying, ‘‘ Paris shall be burnt.” 
Jacob Dupont, the first who cried, ‘‘I am an Atheist,” and to 
whom Robespierre replied, ‘‘ Atheism is aristocratic.” Lan- 
sagacious, and valiant Breton; Ducos, the 
Euryales of Boyer-Fonfrede; Rebecqui, the Pylades of Bar- 


and straight lines the Convention was installed—the tempest |of the Apocalypse to assist at the Revolution, They seemed to |baroux; Rebecqui gave in his resignation because Robespierre 
confined within this geometrical plan. On the tribune, the |have been unharnessed from Ezekiel’s chariot to drag the tum-|had not yet been guillotined. Richaud, who combatted the 


Red Cap was painted in grey. The Royalists began by laugh- 
ing at this grey red cap, this artificial hall, this monument 
of pasteboard, this sanctuary of papier-mache, this pantheon ot 
mud and spittle. How quickly it would disappear! 
columns were made of the staves from Hogsheads, the arches 
were of deal boards, the bas-reliefs of mastic, the eatablatures 
were of pine, the statues of plaster; the marbles were paint, the 
walls canvass, and yet out of this makeshift, France has made 
an everlasting habitation. 

When the Convention began to holl its session in the Riding 
School, the walls were covered withthe placards which filled 
Paris at the period of the return from Varennes. 

On one might be read:—‘* The king is coming back. Any 
person who cheers him shall be beaten; any person who insults 
him shall be hanged.” 

On another:--Peace ! 
before his judges.” 

On anotbker:—‘ The king has levelled at the nation. 
hung fire; it is now the nation’s turn. 

On another: —** The Law! The Law !” 


Hats on heals. He is about to pass 


He has 


+ 


bril of Sanson the headsman. 
On the president's table was a huge-hand-bell, almost large 
enough to have served fora church; a great copper inkstand, 


orts, 
P Many times freshly severed heads, borne aloft on the tops of 
pikes, sprinkled their blood-drops over this table. 
The tribune was reached by a staircase of niae steps. These 
steps were high, steep and hard to mount; one day Gensonne 
stumbled as he was going up. ‘‘It is a scaffold-ladder,” said he 
‘* Serve your apprenticeship,” Carrier cried out to him. 
In the angles of the ball, where the wall had looked too naked, 
the architect had put Roman tasces for decorations, with the 
axe turned outwards, 
At the right and left of the tribune were sockets supporting 
two candelabra twelve feet in height, having each four pairs of 
lamps. There was a similar candelabrum in each public box. 
On the pedestals were carved circles, which the people called 
** gnillotine collars.” 
The benches of the Assembly reached almost to the cornice of 





It was within those walls that the Convention sat in jud 
on Louis XVI. . 

At the Tuileries, where the Convention began to sit on the 
10th of May, |793, and which was called the Palais-National, the 
assembly-ball occupied the whole space between the Pavilion de 
I’ Horloge, called the Pavilian of Unity, and the Pavilion Marsan 
then named Lavilion of Liberty. The Pavilion of Flora was 
called Pavilion Egalite. The hall was reached by the grand 
staircase of Jean Bullant. The whole ground-floor of the palace, 
beneath the story occupied by the Assembly, was a kind of long 
guard-room, littered with bundles and camp beds of the armed 
troops who kept watch about the Convention. The Assembly 
had a guard of honor, styled ‘‘the grenadiers of the Con- 
vention.” 

A tri-colored ribbon separated the palace, where the Assembly 
sat from the garden in which the people came and went. 


Ill. 


Let us finish the description of that sessions-hal!, Everything 
respecting this awe-inspiring palace is interesting. 

The first object that caught the eye on entering was a great 
statue of Liberty placed between two wide windows. One 
hundred and forty feet in length; thirty-tour feet in width; 
thirty-seven in height; such were the dimensions of this room, 
which bad been the king's theatre, and which became the thea- 
tre of the Revolution. The elegant and magnificent hall, built 
by Vigarani for the courtiers, was hidden by the rude timber- 
work which in '93 supported the weight of the people. This 
framework, whereupon the public tribunes were erected, had (a 
detail deserving notice) one single post for its only point of sup- 
port. This post was of one piece, ten metres (32 feet 6 inches) 
in circumference. Few Caryatides have labored like that beam; 
it supported for years the rude pressure of the Revolution. 


It \ 


the trib , 80 that the representatives and the spectators could 
talk together. 
The outlets from the tribunes led into a labyrinth of sombre 
corridors, often filled with a savage din. 
The Convention overcrowded the palace and flowed into the 
neighboring mansions—the Hotel de Longueville and the Hotel 
de Coigny. It was tothe Hotel de Coigny, if one may believe 
a letter of Lord Bradford's, that the royal furniture was carried 
after the 10th of August, It took two months to empty the 
Tuileries. 
The committees were lodged in the neighborhood of the hall; 
in the Pavilion of Equality were those of Legi lation, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce; in the Pavilion of Liberty were the Marine, 
the Colonies, Finance, Assignats, and Public Safety; the War 
Department was at the Pavilion of Unity. 

he Committee of General Security communicated directly 
vith that of Public Safety by an obscure , lighted day 
and night with a street lamp, where the spies of all parties came 
and went. People spoke there in whispers. 

‘The bar of the Convention was several times altered. Gene- 
rally it was at the right of the president, 

At the far ends of the hall,the vertical partitions which closed 
the concentric semicircles of the amphitheatre left between them 
and the walla couple of narrow, deep passages, from which 
opened two dark square doors. 

The representatives entered straight into the hall by a door 
opening on the Terrace des Feuillants. 

This hall, dimly lighted during the day by deep-set windows, 
took a strange nocturnal aspect, when, with the approach of 
twilight, it was badly illuminated by wan torches. Their e 
glare intensified the evening shadows and the lamplight sessions 
had a very dismal effect. 

x It was impossible to see clearly; from the opposite ends of the 








permanency of the Seetions. Lasource, who had given utterance 
to the murderous apophthegm: ‘ Woe to gratefal nations !” and 
who was afterwards to contradict himself at the foot of the 


The jand a parchment bound folio, which was the book of official re- | scaffold, by the haughty sarcasm flung at the party of the moun- 


tain: ‘* We die because the people are asleep; you will die when 
the people awake.” Biroteau, who caused the abolition of in- 
violability to be decreed, was thus also, without knowing it, the 
forger of the axe, and raised the s.affold for himself. Charles 
Villatte, who sheltered his conscience behind this protest, ‘I 
will not vote under the knife.” Louvet, the author of ‘ Fablas,” 
who was to end as a bookseller in the Palais Royal with Lodoiska 
behind the counter. Merceir, author of the ‘ Picture of Paris,” 
who exclaimed—‘‘ On the 21st of Jannary, all kings felt for the 
backs of their necks !"* Marec, whose anxiety was ‘the fac- 
tion of the ancient limits.” The journaliss Carra, who said to 
the headsman at the foot of the scaffold, ‘ It bores me to die. I 
should have liked to see what was coming next."" Vigee, who 
called himself a grenadier in the d battalion of Mayenne 
and Loire, and who, when menaced by the public tribunals, 

cried, ‘1 demand that at the first murmur of the tribunals we 
all withdraw and march on Versailles, sabre in hand;’’ Buzot, 

reserved for death by hunger; Valaze, destined to die by his own 
dagger; Condorcet, who was to perish at Bourg la-Reine (be- 
come Bourg-Egalite), betrayed by the Horace which he carried 
in his pocket; Petion, whose destiny was to be adored by the 
crowd in 1792 and devoured by wolves in 1793; twenty others 
more,—Pontecoulant, Marboz, Lidon, Saint-Martin, Dussaulx, 
the translator of Juvenal, who had been in the Hanover cam- 
paign; Boilleau, Bertrand, Lesterp Beauvais, Lesage, Gomaire, 
Gardien, Mainvieille, Duplantre, Lacaze, Antiboul, and at their 
head a Barnave, who was styled Vergniaud. 

On the other side, Antoine Louis Leon Florelle de Saint-Just, 

pale, with a low forehead, regular profile, mysterious eye. a 
profound sadness, aged twenty-three, Merlin de Tionville, 

whom the Germans called Feuert2ufel—‘ the first devil.” Merlin 

de Donai, the culpable author of the ‘“‘ Law of the Suspects.” 

Soubrany, whom the people of Paris on the first of Prairial de- 
manded for general. ‘The ex-priest Lebon, holding a sabre in 

the band which had sprinkled holy water; Billand Varennes, 

who prophes ed the magistracy of the future, not judges—but 
arbiters; Fabre d’Elantine, who hit upon one delightful idea— 
the Republican calendar, just as Rouget de Lisle had a single 
sublime inspiration—the Marseillaise; neither one nor the other 
ever produced a second, Manuel, the attorney of the Commune, 
who had said, ‘A dead king is nota man the less.” Goujon, 
who had entered Tripstadt, Neustadt, aud Spires, and had seen 
the Prussian army in flight. 





*Boswell, the laird, father "of ohnson’s biographer, had said the same 
some years before of Cromwell. 


{To be continued in our next,] 


pa This translation is printed by the permission of Hanpas 
Baoruens, 


& who have published the story completo, 
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Thames Valley Sonnets. 
By Dante G. Rosserrtt. 





I. —WINTER. 
How Ia ge that thrush looks on the bare thorn-tree, 
A swarm of such, three little months ago, 
Had hidden in the leaves and let none know 
Save by the outburst of their minstrel-y. 
A white flake here and there—a snow-lily 
Of last night’. frost—our naked flower beds hold; 
And for a rose flower on the darkling mould 
The hungry redbreast gleams. No bloom, no bee. 
The current shudders to its ice-bound sege: 
Nipped in their bath, the stark reeds one by one 
Flash each its clinging diamond in the sun; 
"Neath winds which for this Winter's sovereign pledge, 
Sha'l curb greatking-masts to the ocean’s edge 
And leave memorial forest kings o’erthrown. 
IL —SPRiNG. 
Soft-littered is the new-yedr's lambing-fold, 
And in the hollowed baystack at its side 
The shepherd lies o’ nights now, wakeful-eyed 
At the ewes’ travailing call through the dark cold, 
The young rooks cheep 'mid the thick caw o’ the old, 
And near unpeopled stream-sides, on the ground, 
By her spring-cry t' e moorhen’s nest is found 
Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their marigold. 


Chill are the gusts to which the pastures cower, 
And chill the current where the young reeds stand 
As green and close as the young wheat on land: 
Yet h re the cuckov and the cuckoo flower 
Flight to the heart es perfect imminent hour, 
Whose breath shall soothe you like your dear one’s hand. 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


a4 TRUE TALE OF THE 
BEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XXL. 

(Continued from our last). 
Clinging to the loose brick and stone-work near to 
the brink of the well, Highland Jessie listened to the 
war without—the mingled shout of human voices and 
the whirling of flame. 

Then, amid all, came the shrieks of despair from 
the Hindoo proprietor of the destroyed abode, for he 
had not seen his child. 

The father’s love was the golden thread in the 
coarse woof of this man’s nature. Cruel, blood-thirs- 
ty, treacherous, and vindictive though he was, nature 
had made him yet akin to the great family of man by 
this one touch of human love !° He sat amid the ruins 
of his house, and wept for his fair child, and would 
not be comforted. 

“Do you hear?” said Jessie, in a low tone. “Some 
one is weeping and moanipg without. All else is 
still.” 

“Hush ! be cautious !” said Colonel Lane. “These 
Hindoos are as treacherous as fiends, and I mistrust 
even this sobbing that we hear.” 

“ Ah! it is too real,” said Jessie, as she with some 
labor made her way out of the well, and with caution 
moved aside the boards upon its mouth. 

The hut had been completely destroyed; but be- 
tween this little kind of outhouse where the well was 
and the rest of the building there still stood one of 
the.main supports of the place. 

Jessie crept to the smoke-wreathed screen and care- 
fully reconnoitred the Hindoo, as, crouching amid the 
ruins, he rocked to and fro, and moaned and sobbed 
for his child. Then, returning to the brink of the 
well, she whispered to the slowly emerging party, 
“Tt is the father of the young girl who saved us. She 
has doubtless fled to the village.” 

“The scoundrel !” said Colonel Lane. “It is he 
who has brought all this disaster upon us.” 

“Hush! be still! You will see him now.” 

With equal caution the whole party emerged from 
the well,and crouching down behind the heap of ruin, 
they scrutinized the Hindoo. ° 

Wootton at once dashed forward and sprang upon 
the Hindoo, who now, in the extremity of his terror, 
fainted, and lay perfectly insensible while the soldiers 
securely tied his hands behind him. 

“ All's right, your honors! and now I will just put 
him into the well.” 

As Wootton dragged him along, the Hindoo sighed 
deeply and opened his eyes,but he made no resistance, 
and was in another moment safely ensconced in the 
well, from which to escape with his hands secured 
was out of the question. There was a frightful look 
of misery upon the wretch’s face, and the woman’s 
nature of Jessie triumphed over all other feelings; she 
stooped over the edge of the well and whispered, 
* Your daughter lives !” 

“ Forward, through the wood !” cried Colonel Lane; 
“or, if needs be, we can perhaps hide in it till night- 
fall. But, for heaven’s sake, let us get away from 
this spot.” 

These words had scarcely left his lips when the 





you secure the horse, Wootton, do you think ?” 
“T will try, sir.” 


with his sabre, while he 
cure the bridle. 


this fellow.” 


then halted. 


wish to live. 
can. Never mind the horse now! On! on!” 


way. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE AMBUSCADE, 


found themselves fairly among the trees. 


next few minutes. 


the vidette had fallen. 


who, with a wave ef his sword, cried out— 
dirt !” 


of the vidette. 
“Ah! by Mahomet, what is this ?” 


” 


force. 


nerves a little.” 
* What mean you ?” 





that can be for no good.” 


| “ Oh, listen !” said Jessie, as in the excitement of the 


calmly, “That will do—ammunition is precious. Can 


“it is as Lexpected,” added the Colonel. “This 


fellow was ~— a vidette. Follow me, those who|her bright eyes, she disappeared among the trees in the 
See to Mrs. Fletcher, Wootton, if you| direction that the sounds of the drums and fifes had pro- 


By rapidly skirting the ruins of the hut, and taking 
a course among the branches and huge roots of the| Jessie, that it would be well to get to the other side of 
banyan tree, it was just possible they might reach 


a portion of the wood without being observed by the|at all impossible by going lower down than the spot of 
advancing cavalry; and stooping low, so as to have|the ambuscade. 
all the advantage they could from the underwood that 


grew luxuriantly around, they essayed to make their|low nearly opposite to where the ambushed horsemen 


“IL know not; but this spot will do for the surprise. 
Let the Feringhee place the feet of confidence on the 
pitfall of destruction. On our heads be it. Halt the|will be water near, I fancy. We must catch a native, 


troop. 
; The whole perty of cavalry now reached the spot, and 
halted almost beneath the very boughs of the trees. It 


was quite evident by the glances of the officers of the|ed out a light company, iu skirmishing order, in ad- 
rebel cavalry, that they intended to form an ambuscade 


at that particular spot, and the English officers watched| body, when a loud shr.ek came from the wood, and the 
with intense attraction every movement of the hostile| column involuntarily halted. 


“Hargrave, my friend,” whispered Colonel Lane, 
“something is going on here that will perhaps try our| Major. 


“T implore you to allow me. Go through the wood 
for some distance, and then try to cross among the 
bushes to the other side, and crouch low among the 


The bullet from the revolver had struck the Sepoy|trees. They will hide you for a time. I will make my 
cavalry man in the chest, and making frantic cuts|way in advance of the approaching troops. It will be 
ped for breath ashis lungs|easy. Oh, I implore, do this for the best, and for the 
filled with blood, he rolled to the ground and was|good of all. See, Colonel Hargrave is worse !” 
trampled on by the horse before Wootton could se- 


‘“T am afraid I am,” said Hargrave; ‘‘ but don’t mind 
me, If I could only stop this gash in my side from 


“Now, to the wood,” said the Colunel, “if you) bleeding a 
value your lives, for a detachment may be following 





Jessie sprang towards him, and tearing a portion of 
her scarf, she bound it tightly round the Colonel, while 


“Look! look!” said Jessie, as she pointed to a turn| Wootton held him firmly up, with an arm round his 
in the rough roadway, where two other cavalry men| waist. 
of the same regiment, slowly appeared in sight, and 


“ Go, Jessie,” said Colonel Lane, “ and heaven be with 
ou!” 
Jessie waved her hand, and. with a flashing glance of 


claimed the advancing British force to be. 
Colonel Lane was not unmindful of the suggestion of 


the roadway if possible; nor didhe think the maneuvre 


Another ten minutes, and they reached a shady hol- 


were ensconced. 

Anxiety as to the proceedings of Highland Jessie was 
now wrought up to the highest pitch, for the sounds of 
the approaching British infantry came plainly on the air. 
It seemed to that shuddering party of fugitives as if 


“Halt!” said Colonel Lane, when the little party|each touch of the drum fell upon their own hearts, 


while the still wailing sound of the fifes was inexpres- 


The females sunk to the ground among the high In-|sibly, to them, affecting. The march played was a slow 
dian grass, and the whole party hid themselves as best|one, and had something sad in its cadences. 
they could, waiting in no small suspense, the issue of the 


Slowly and wearily, from revolted Agra, the approach- 
ing fragment of infantry, from various regiments, escort- 


Then there came the sound of a trumpet, clear and|ed a cavalcade of more than double their number of help- 
sharp, upon the morning air, and some scattered shots|less women and children, and wounded officers and men 
were heard, apparently some quarter of a mile off. Again|of all arms. Hence this slow and so'emn march. 
the trumpet sounded, and then the tramp of a horse at a 
furious gallop, came upon the ears of our party, and from|and foot-sore. ‘The officers looked like the spectres of 
their place of concealment they saw a richly-attired|their former selves, but still in the semblance of the dis- 
Hiudoo or Mussulman officer, dash up to the spot where |cipline of old they marched slowly on, and the drums 


The soldiers were hot, and dust-begrimed, and faint, 


and the fifes gave out their old familiar tenes. ‘The 


“ What ho!” he cried, asa couple oftroopers reached | Colonel marched by his horse, leading it by the bridle 
the spot. ‘ By the beard of the prophet, what is this ? 


I heard a shot, and it has sent Ali Debar to the houris!”| bound-up arm and blood upon his uniform, shared the 
And now, with a clatter, there arrived another officer, | fatigues of the march with his men. 


Three little children rode on it; and the veteran, with a 


And now the Colonel in command halted his charger 


“This will do well, and the Feringhee shall eat|for a moment, and looked kindly at the children the crea- 


ture carried, as, shading his eyes wita his disengaged 


“Behold !” said the first one, as he pointed to the body| hand, he paused until the Major reached him, and then 


he said, sadly— 
“ Oliphant, can we reach the wood, yonder ?” 
“ T hope.so, sir.” 
“When there, we wiil halt awhile, [ think. There 
Oliphant, and make him guide us to some spring.” 
“ There is sure to be water, sir, near so many trees. 
With the old instincts of discipline, the Major order- 


vance; and the men were just straggling from the main 


“ What was that ?” said the Colonel. 
“A strange cry from the wood, sir,” replied the 


“Was it human ?” 
“Thardly can say; and, yet, until the doubt was 


“ Just this, my good fellow; and you, if you were not| started, I fancied it sounded so. But these Indian woods 
so done up with your hurts, would see it as I see it.|are full of strange sounds at times.” 
These fellows are going to lie in ambuscade here, and 


“Light company, forward!” said the Colonel; and 
slowly he again put bis horse in motion. 
In the shadow of the trees, still stooping among the 


moment she sprung to her feet and laid her hand on the| bushes and the broad-leaved vegetation that half-choked 


Colonel’s arm. 
| ‘* What is it, Jessie ?” 


up every space, Colonel Lane and the fugitives, whose 
progress we have followed through so many perils, wait- 


“As I lay on the grass, with my head to the ground,|/ed with intense anxiety the result of Highland Jessie's 


dear countrymen are on the march !” 
“ That is it! that is it!” cried the Colonel. 


| sayin 


make a woman of me.” 
and spoke calmly and firmly— 
“Thi y 


proaching troops of this ambuscade of cavalry.” 
“ Yes,” said Jessie; ‘‘and 1 will do it!” 





tramp of a horse’s feet was heard; and, to the dismay 


the cleared part of the wood, and directly past the 
front of the burnt hut. Then there was the sharp re- 
rt of one of the revolvers; and Colonel Lane, who 
stepped forward in advance of the party, said | 





of the party, a Sepoy cavalry man came dashing from 


* You, Jessie?” 


As he spoke, he knelt and laid his ear to the ground 
for a few moments. A flush of emotion came over his ; Be Baa sae . , 
‘face, and his voice was husky, as he rose to his feet,|4 ®4TTLE-—TNE DEATH STRUGGLE, AND THE VICTORY. 


I heard the drums and fifes of our own troops; our own| mission. 


Alas, that mission had failed! 





CHAPTER XXIIL 


“They come! they come !” said Colonel Lane, as the 


You are right, Jessie. English infantry are on the tramp of the English column could now plainly be heard, 
slow march. Bah! what a fool I am that I can’t hear|along with the wild music of the drums and fifes. “They 
an old tune on the familiar drums and fifes, but it must|come, and Jessie has failed to warn them! Alas, poor 


girl, what has chanced to her? Oh, would that I had 


By an effort, Colonel Lane recovered his composure —_ myself on this errand! But it is now too late. 


argrave,my dear friend, I leave you fora time. Be 


sis no place for us just now. We must get|comforted. I will soon return. Duty calls me for afew 
deeper into the wood. It is my duty to warn the ap: |minutes from you. Do you Lear me, Hargrave ?” 


Colonel Hargrave had been laid down at the foot of a 
tree, and Bessie had placed under his head a portion of 
a torn shawl she had with her. They had noticed that 


“Yes, Colonel! You are in command of this little| he a deeply, and had drawn a corner of the shawl 


helpless "es You and Wootton alone have strength | over 
t. I will go on this sacred duty, and be as-| ut now, as he moved not, and spoke not, a horrible 


left to fig 


sured that with heaven’s help I will do it!” 
“ No, no!” 


is face, as they thought, to shield it from the sun, 


suspicion flashed across the mind of Colonel Lane. 


| “Good God!” he said, as he lifted the corner of the 
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shawl, and then slowly let it drop again, as he placed 
his finger on his lips, and glanced at Wootton, who was 
close at hand. 

“ Asleep, sir ?” said Wootton. 

“Never to awaken! Hush! Don’t let the ladies 
know, yet. Be watchful and vigilant while I am gone. 
Heaven help, and yet preserve, that gallant girl, who, if 
no evil mischance has befallen her, would, ere this, have 
warned the advancing force of the ambuseade.” 

‘‘ Look through the trees, your honor. You may see 
the light company not a hundred yards along the road.” 

‘“‘It is true,” said Colonel Lane. 

He sought no concealment, but dashed at once out in- 
to the road, from among the trees, and then running for- 
ward at as swift a pace as he could, he called out: 

“Halt! halt! Cavalryin the wood! Halt! halt !” 

A volley from the carbines and pistols of the Mussul- 
man horse rattled about his ears. One ball struck off 
his cap, and another grazed his cheek, but still he 
cried— 

“Halt! halt! Enemy’s cavalry in the wood !” and then 
a shot struck him in the neck, and he fell to the ground, 
although he immediately half-regained his feet, as some 
half-dozen of the Mussulman horse dasted out, with cries 
of rage, upon him. 

The alarm was given. The Colonel of the advancing 
column called out “ Halt!” ina voice of thunder, and the 
eavaleade came to astand-still. A weary, half-famished 
subaltern was with the light company, in advance; but, 
in an instant, as though by the touch of an enchanter’s 
wand, fresh life had been infused into his wearied limbs, 
he sprang forward, crying: 

“Follow me, my men! To the rescue! 
English officer! Followme! Forward!” 

The men raised a shout; and in another moment Col- 
onel Lane was in the midst of a melee, in which horse 
ana foot—swords and bayonets—shots—cuts—thrusts— 
caths in Hindostanee and English—groans and shrieks, 
formed the elements. The few horsemen who had 
rushed out upon him from the wood, lay bleeding on the 
road, and with a loud “ Hurrah !” the English light com- 
pany closed around their own officer and Colonel Lane. 

The bugler blew the retreat; and then there was an- 
other bugle-call from the wood, and some sixty or eighty 
of the Mussulman cayalry dashed out, with yells of— 

“‘Allah! Allah el Allah! Death to the Feringhee !” 

‘*Halt!” cried the Lieutenant. ‘“ Resist cavalry!” 

They were but twenty men, but they formed into two 
sides of a triangle, with the wood from which Colonel 
Lane had emerged as the third, and they poured a volley 
into the Mussulman horse, which emptied some half- 
dozen saddles, and checked the charge. 

The Colonel in command of the detachment had by 
this time got the children transferred from his horse to 
one of the crowded waggons, and springing to the saddle, 
he cried, in a loud voice: 

“ Forward, to the first trees! Quick, march! Halt! 
Form the men three deep, Oliphant—front rank kneel- 
ing. Don’t waste fire, but give them the three volleys !” 

The maneuvre was skilfully executed 

The small advanced guard, with Colonel Lane, now ef- 
fected a junction with the main body, but there was little 
time for more than a cordial shake hands between the 
two Colonels, who found in each other old acquaintances, 
before a desultory fire of carbines and pistols began 
from the wood. 

“ There is no enemy on this side,” said Colonel Lane, 
pointing to that portion of the wood from which he had 
emerged to warn the detachment. ‘“ Your men will be 
safe there.” 

“Then we are all right,” said the Colonel in command. 
“Get the waggons, Oliphant, out of the roadway. We 
must show front to the rascals, until they are tired of 
us !” 

A very xdmirable disposition was now made of tho 
little force. The waggons and the straggling train of 
wounded and sick were drawn into that part of the 
wood where Bessie and Mrs. Fletcher tremblingly await- 
ed the issue of the conflict—a rear guard was thrown 
out beyond them, and the available force lined the 
position in such a manner that if any of the cavalry 
appeared, a volley would be given them with effect. 

“You have saved us all, Colonel Lane,” said the 
Colonel in command. “ We were so completely done 
up, that we should have fallen into the snare laid for 
us, but for your timely warning. But you are badly 
hurt I fear ?” 

“No; I am hit, and feel a little faint, that is all. Is 
your surgeon with you ?” 

“ Killed poor fellow. Ah! here are ladies I have 
not seen. They were not with me.” 

“No, Colonel, but they were with me. This is Mrs. 
Major Fletcher, and this her sister, Miss Nope.” 

he Colonel bowed to the ladies, and Bessie, ap- 
proaching Colonel Lane, said, “ Your friend—should 
he not be awakened—he still lies sleeping beneath the 
tree ?” 

“ Let him be, poor fellow. It is not for us to awaken 
him, Miss Hope. He is dead.” 

At this moment a sergeant from the rear-guard 
came hastily ret the trees, and saluting the 
Colonel, he said, “ Mr. Barnard, sir, has sent me to re- 
port aforce advancing with guns, upon his position.” 


That is an 


moment, and then he said calmly, “Mr. Barnard will 
fall back, and join the main body as soon as he is certain 
of the hostile character of the advancing column.” 

The Sergeant saluted, and marched away. 

“Guns !” said the Colonel. “I fancy it is all ever 
with us, Lane. What say you ?” 

“That I wish I had some of the blood in me that I 
have lost within the last half-hour. Don’t let the rear 
guard fall back. Show as imposing a front as you 
can to those advancing in the rear of this position, and 
then move off. Better let them join the cavalry in 
front, than be between two fires.” 

“You are right. Anything but that.” 

The necessary orders were at once givea, and as 
many men as could be spared, without weakening the 
position in front of the wood, were shown to the ad- 
vancing force of the Sepoys in the scrubby, half-tim- 
bered country to the rear of the wood, This force of 
Sepoys seemed to be composed of a large portion of 
two regiments, and they certainly had with them two 
or more guns. 

At sight of the English troops, they came to a sud- 
den halt, and, with some confusion, faced to the right, 
which would carry them higher up the road, and clear 
of the wood. They seemed afraid to unlimber their 
guns in open ground, lest they should be taken, 
through the smoke of their first discharge, at a rush by 
the British, of whose numbers, they, of course, were 
ignorant. 

Thus far, then, the mauceuvre was successful, for the 
Sepoys vanished to the right, in double-quick time. 

e Major, at the head of his little party, had dashed 
from the wood towards the guns; and, at the same mo- 
ment, Captain Barnard steadily deployed, and, with his 
men three deep, began to pour volley after volley upon 
the partially-covered cavalry. The conflict was now at 
its height. The rattle of the musketry— the bang of the 
guns—the clashing of steel against steel, as some of the 
cavalry tried a charge, and were met by the bayonets of 
Captain Barnard’s foree—and then the ringing cheer of 
the Major’s men, as they engaged in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict with the Sepoy artillery—accompanied, as all was, 
by the blue wreaths of smoke that rose amid the trees— 
formed a most exciting episode in that wild copse. 

In the midst of the conflict there came a ringing shout, 
as from athousand throats, and a cloud of Riflemen, in 
their dark-green uniforms, dashed into the thickest of 
the fray. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted the Major. “Hurrah! Courage 

my men. The advanced guard of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 

force is with us!” 

“ Hurrah!”’ rose the wild cheer, and the Sepoys shrunk 

back aghast. 

A tremendous salvo of artillery then shook the air, 

and through the smoke the British guns advanced, and 

sent their deadly missiles into the wood. A staff officer 

galloped up to Major Oliphant, calling out: 

‘‘Who commands, and what is the force ?” 

“A detachment, with sick and wounded, from Agra. 

I command, on the death of the Colonel !” 

“ Fall back, sir! You have done enough! We are 

in force, and will finish the job! Are you surrounded ?” 

“No. Cavalry in the wood, and infantry in the face 

of us.” 
“ Forward!” cried the officer; and at a trot a regiment 
of British infantry came along the road. 

The roar of the artillery again drowned all other 
sounds, and the faint and bleeding men of Major Oli- 
phant’s party paused, to let their friends sweep by them 
to victory. 

The rout of the Sepoys was complete. A faint re- 
sistance, and then a precipitate retreat, settled the 
conflict; and bad Sir Hugh Wheeler’s force been provid- 
ed with light cavalry, great slaughter might have been 
made of the fugitives. 

As it was, some half-dozen prisoners were brought in, 
and, among them, the very officer of the Mussulman 
cavalry who, with his gorgeous suit of chain mail, had 
arranged the ambuscade. He was faint and bleeding, 
and had been half-stunned by a blow on the head from 
a bough of one of the forest trees, as he strove to gallop 
off with the remainder of his cavalry. 

And now, in graceful wreaths, the smoke of the can- 
nonade curled away over the tree-tops, and the bugles 
sounded ahalt. In the roadway, amid the dead and 
dying, Sir Hugh Wheeler alighted from his horse, and 
with his officers around him, received Major Oliphant’s 
report. 

“ Ladies,” he said to Bessie and Mrs. Fletcher, ‘‘I am 
deeply thankful that I came up in time. We heard the 
echo of the guns, and made a forced march of the last 
two miles. I intend to throw my force into Cawnpore, 
until I see how matters go in this awful rebellion.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Mrs. Fleteher, “it is at Cawnpore, I 
hope to find my husband.” 

“ An officer, madam ?” 

“Yes. Major Fletcher.” 

“Fletcher ?” said the General with a smile. 
cher of the th ?” 

“ Yes—oh, yes.” 


« Flet- 








The color fled from théface of the Colonel for a| Way you may please to put it, for he is bringing up my 


rearguard. Anderson, will you be good enough to re- 
lieve Major Fletcher for a time, and say that he is want- 
ed in front ?” 

One of the officers surrounding General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, on the instant, departed on this errand. 

Mrs. Fletcher uttered a shriek of joy, as within ten 
minutes she was in her husband’s arms. 

(To be continued in our next. 








THE LAST NAPOLEON. 
A Tale of the Present Day. 


By GrorGre AvGustus Sata. 
“ Count your change before leaving, as no mistake can afterwards be rectified.” 

“‘ How will you have it, sir ?” 

It has always seemed to me that the words I have 
= quoted form, with two exceptions, the most de- 
ightful phrase which, under any circumstances, it is 
possible for human ears to hear. The exceptions 
are—first, the words “ Not guilty,’ when you have 


been standing in the dock of the Old Bailey 
for three hours, listening to a gentleman in 


a wig, who is doing his best to persuade the 
jury to find you guilty of an offence for which 
you are liable to be hanged by the neck. The second 
exception is, when she whom you adore above all 
other women in the world, tells you, in answer to your 
passionate entreaties, that she is willing to become 
your wife. But how does she say it? There is no 
mistake about the “ Not guilty” of the twelve honest 
men. They say it inas out-spoken and plain-sailing a 
manner as they would have said “ Guilty,” had they 
been of opinion that you ought to be hanged. Still 1 
question if one out of ten married people, would be 
able to repeat categorically the precise words in which 
the gentleman popped the question, or in which the 
lady returned an affirmative reply. ‘“ Ask papa,” is 
the traditional response made by the latter; but in the 
great majority of cases, I believe that the young couple 
agree to have one another first, and do not think about 
asking papa until afterwards. And how is it when, 
as very frequently happens, there is no papa at all to 
be asked? Perhaps, if we all took the pains to ask 
ourselves, how the momentous thing came about, we 
should arrive at the conclusion that it was all, from be- 
ginning to end, a delicious muddle. There was a great 
deal of stammering and blushing, and twiddling of 
watch-chains, and twisting and knotting of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and ultimately of sobbing and hugging, 
and that sort of thing; and after a vast quantity of 
nonsense had been asked on one side and the other, 
you found that you were in for it—that you had given 
away half of yourself, and had received the half of 
somebody else, who was much better in exchange. 
But as for “ Dearest, will you be mine?” “Adored 
Angelina, will you say that word which will make me 
either eternally happy or miserable.” I fear that very 
few questions are popped in that manner, save in three 
volume novels or on the stage. ‘The lady too, I sus- 
pect, rarely says definitely, “ Yes,” or “No.” She 
may answer, “Ah, William !” which, if you listen to 
the exact accentuation of the “Ah!” may mean a 
great deal. You will remember that when Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s swain heard his hope, his joy, his Genevieve, 
once breathe his name, he knew that he was all right, 
and that his matrimonial affairs were in- course of 
prosperous arrangement. I grant that when the lady 
doesn’t mean +o have you, she condescends to be much 
more explicit, and will even go so far as “Sir, do you 
wish to insult me ?” which is high tragedy, or “ Get 
along with you!” which is low comedy—but both of 
which are highly disagreeable things to hear. In the 
main, depend upen it, popping the question is an oper- 
ation performed far more frequently through the means 
of deeds than words. It is ridiculous, perhaps, to go 
down upon your knees—especially if there be a lap- 
dog in the room, for the little beast will be sure to 
bark at you, but very much effect may be produced 
by biting the back of a chair, or seizing a sofa-pillow and 
punching it violently. [know an Irishman who always 
began business by pulling out a pistol and threatening 
to blow his brains out if the fair one rejected him. “If 
she screams,” he would say, *‘ you’re a made man; but 
if she laughs, you’re lost.” The ladies on whom my 
friend had essayed this violent course of tactics must 
one and all have laughed, for he is still a bachelor. 

“ How will you have it, sir ?” The query had noth- 
ing to do with matrimony; but the person to whom, 
in the particular instance I am about to narrate, It 
was addressed, felt when he heard the words, a deli- 





‘Well, then, madam, I am happy to say that he may|other but such a cashier was he in the firm of Brass 
go with you to Cawnpore, or you with him, whichever Brothers and Aluminium, in Lombard Street. 


cious tingling, which extended from the tips of his 
ears to the tips of his fingers. He who put the ques- 
tion was a bland, dapper little gentleman, with a shin- 
ing bald head, and a neatly trimmed grey whisker. 
Spotless was his buff waistcoat, over which gracefully 
meandered the broad black ribbon, to which was pen- 
dent his double gold-rimmed eye-glass. He was, in- 
deed, ir face, figure, and garb, a faultless type ofa 
cashier, in a great London banking-house, and none 
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“Pll take a hundred-pound note, if you please, fifty 
pounds in gold, and ten five-pound notes. “ Yes,” he 
who put the modest request thought to himself; “two 
hundred pounds will surely be enough for a three 
months’ trip. We're only four in party, and if any 
more money’s wanted, ma’ will lend mesome, or I can 
write home to Messrs. Brass Brothers for more.” 


a more affectionate, or a more united family; yet I 
am glad to believe that there are many thousands of 
households in middle-class England as happy, as af- 
fectionate, and as united. Mrs. Vigo, although by no 
means a foolishly indulgent mother, had scarcely ever 
had occasion to speak a cross word to one of her chil- 
dren. The law of kindness was the regime under 


Who was the person affluent enough to receive two| which they had been brought up from infancy—a law 


hundred pounds in one sum over a banker’s counter, 


believe me, far more efficacious, in ninety-nine cases 


and yet unsophisticated enough to call his mother | out of a hundred, than blows and stripes, harsh words, 


“ma?” Youshall betold ina very few words. 


dark looks, long Scriptural lessons, and bread and 


Charles Vigo was the eldest son—there were two—| water. 


of the late Charles Vigo Vigo, Esq., solicitor, of Bed- 


ford Row, W. C., London, 


Young Charles—familiarly styled “ Charley”—was, 


Mr. Vigo had an excelient | as I have said, fifteen years old when his father died. 


practice, which, late in life, he gave up for the re-| At the expiration of the usual period of mourning, it 
munerative post of consulting solicitor to her Majesty’s| was decided that he should not return to Cheltenham 


Board of Comraissioners of somethin 
essential to particularize here. 
the Board had a handsome office in Whitehall, main- 
tained a staff of seventy or eighty clerks, and were 
always getting into trouble with the bench of bishops 
and; cathedral deans and chapters. The consulting 
solicitor’s appointment was worth twelve hundred 
pounds a-year, and Charles Vigo Vigo, Esq., admit- 
ted towards the close of his well-spent career, that his 
Government duties were not 80 onerous as conveyanc- 
ing. He died, leaving a widow still in the prime of 
life, and of considerable personal attractions; an eldest 
son, Charles, aged fifteen; a younger son, Edward, 
aged seven; and a daughter, Charlotte, aged twelve. 
A comfortable provision was made for the widow, and 
to the three children was bequeathed, in strictly equal 
portions, the sum of fifteen thonsand pounds, payable 
to them respectively as aes | came of age. Mrs. Vigo 
was residuary legatee and sole executrix. A very 
comfortable and equitable will, I think; but old 
Sampson Jarvis, who was now carrying on the con- 
veyancing business in Bedford Row—the firm used to 
be Vigo and Jarvis—opined, in his usual surly and 
discontented manner, that Charles Vigo ought to have 
cut up for more than five or six-and-twenty thou’s ; 
that five hundred a-year in her own right was a doos- 
ed deal too much to leave to a good-looking widow, 
and that his partner would have done much better to 
have left a thousand a-piece to his daughter and his 
younger son, and the balance to Charles, the eldest. 

“What’s five thousand pounds?” grumbled old 
Sampson Jarvis. “It’s neither flesh, nor fowl, nor 
good red herring. The young spark ’ll spend it all 
before he’s three-and-twenty, and then will have to 
come into my office as aclerk at a pound a week. 
With ten thousand, I’'d have taken him in as a part- 
ner, and paid for his articles into the bargain, and then 
he’d have had five thousand to fool away. But the 
will’s of the widow’s making. Poor old Vigo was 
always henpecked.” 

Thus spoken Mr. Sampson Jarvis, solicitor, who, by- 
the-bye, was ten years his late partner’s senior, and had 
the hardest old heart and the finest old port you could 
easily find in or out of Bedford Row, W. Cc, 

Whoever made the will, the persons immediately 
interested in it were thoroughly satisfied with its pro- 
visions. Miss Charlotte Vigo was, as you may ima- 
zine, much esteemed and looked up to at Polyhymnia 
_ House, Turnham Green, seminary for young ladies, 

both by her juvenile companions, by the numerous 
staff of native and foreign governesses, and by the 
Misses Budd, principals of the genteel establishment 
in question, when it was known that she would be en- 
titled to five thousand golden pounds on her twenty- 
first birthday. In the arithmetic of Turnham Green, 
five thousand pounds made at least one heiress. So, 
too, did Mr. Rushboy, M.R.C.P., to whose paternally 
educational care at Hornsey Rise, Master Edward 
Vigo was confided, absolve that young gentleman 
from very well-merited chastisements in connexion 
with unlearnt lessons, illicit fireworks, and surrepti- 
tious sausage-rolls and currant wine in the dormitory, 
in consequence of his accession to a perspective sum 
of five thousand pounds. Be rich when you are young, 
my friends, if you can. Then is the time when you 
will most enjoy your wealth; then is the time for flat- 
terers and parasites, to say soft things to you. When 
you are rich and old, the world usually give you credit 
for the possession of some prudence. People naturally 
assume that you have made your will; ft whisper 
that you have sunk your capital in the purchase of an 
annuity. And it is not unfrequently reported about 
old rich men that they hayn’t got a penny, and are 
over head and ears in debt. p seth. they set the 
rumour afloat themselves, to be freed from the impor- 
tunities of legacy hunters. 


which it is not|College, where he had been for the last three years, E 1 | L 
Suffice it to say that /but that he shoald complete his education as a private|the ladies bathing. No, no; Number four was a 


pupil in the family of a clergyman. ' 
that a sufficient and independent fund had been left/promise you. 
by Mr. Vigo to defray the expenses of his children’s torex—Colonel Greatorex, of the Honorable East In- 
maintenance and education until they came of age.|dia Company’s Seryice’s daughter—peppery old gen- 
So to the Reverend Mr. Boxall, of Chertsey, “who|tlemen ; Royal Crescent, Bath; mulligatawny soup; 
only took two,” was Charley sent; and under the care| White trousers, malacea cane; threatens beggars with 
of that reverend gentleman he learnt—well, about as|the treadmill; that kind of thing. Amanda was nine- 
much as private pupils with plenty of money usually|teen—a year older than Charlotte, whose schoolfellow 
His companion pupil was much richer than|She had been at Polyhymnia House. 
Charles Vigo; indeed, he could have shown ten thou-|inseparable, 
sand senni 
he happened, unfortunately, to be a consummate don- eae » very clever, very good, and 
key. “ Ife’s next door to an idiot,” the Reverend Mr. S M 
Boxall was accustomed to say, “ yet he’s not an idiot, |Charlotte had quite made up her mind that, before her 
His relatives have|friend was a year older, she should no longer be Miss 
been paying me two hundred a year for five years,| Amanda Greatorex, but Mrs. Charles Vigo. 
as never learnt as much as he could have done 0 
at a national school for two pence a-week. What-|out fears; of roses without thorns. 
ever that young simpleton will do with himself and his| twenty-one, or approaching that pleasant age, and every- 
he comes to be twenty-one, passes my |body was to be happy ever afterwards, like the prince 


do learn. 


and a miss is as good as a mile. 


money, W 
comprehension.” . 
Dismissing this fatuous young gentleman, whose | Was sixty-five 3 but he was not to make one of the par- 
name it may be casually mentioned, was Buckhead, Rb and so didn’t count; and the Widow Vigo was forty- 
but who will be no more heard of in this story, I must | “re¢ ( t | ; 
return to Charley Vigo, who remained with Mr. Boxall of widows, and, strictly to be in accordance with her 
I think he had|children’s feelings, of course, really began to feel her- 


until he was eighteen years of age. : 
g self twenty-one again. 


a fair share of classical attainments, and a smatterin 
of French, and that he could draw a little. 
am afraid, his polite education ended; but in every-|the quartette by a well-filled play-box, abundant plum- 
thing connected with athletic sports and exercises, he cakes, and generous “tips” on the part of his fond mam- 
was a very accomplished young gentleman, indeed. |ma,and of his big brother. I believe Charley would have 
He rode, swam, boxed, fenced, climbed, ran, leapt,|4rawn a cheque in favor of the youngster at Chelten- 
rowed, and played cricket and football to perfection; | ham, had not a gleam of common prudence suggested to 
take it, form the staple of the education him that a couple of sovereigns, in addition to his regu- 
of the majority of English lads—and, in the long run|lar school allowance for pocket-money, which was on the 
I suppose, they don’t turn out worse boys than those|most liberal scale, and added to the dowceurs he had al- 
of other countries. 1 : 7 

For some few months after leaving Mr. Boxall, |ing friends and relatives, would make a Sardanapalus 
Charley employed himself very carefully in doing] of the boy for the next three months, 
nothing at all. 


the which, 


ther he liked it.” 
articled to that legal gentleman. 
the profession, or Mr. Sampson Jarvis either. 


engineeer. 


Lombard Street. 





To do Charles Vigo justice, he never dreamt of com- | 


I ma 


There, 


laining because the bulk of his father’s property dred pounds. And now you know the whole secret of 


ad not been left to him. 


and share alike. 


which yielded his mother’s annuity, 


He loved his mother, and his bein 
his brother and his sister, dearly, and thought it quite m the 
natural and reasonable that the children should share have it.” 
The loss of twelve thousand pounds,| Stay! Was not the party, according to the young 
would be man’s showing, to consist of four persons? 


g in Lombard Street, and of the bland cashier 


uff waistcoat asking him “How he would 


The 


shared earn them, he knew, at her death; but he widow, Charlotte, Charley; that only made three. 
) 


would have 


reathed the Spaniard’s aspiration, and Edward had been removed from Mr.Birchboy’s to Chel- 


wished, if that were possible, that she might live a tenham; but the holidays—it was mid-September— 


thousand years. 


I suppose there was never a happier, were just over, and he had been allowed to return to 


college. The person who made the fourth in this 
purtie carrie was neither Miss Charlotte’s governess— 
for she never had one beyond her stipulated show of 
governessing at Polyhymnia House; nor lady’s maid 
—neither she nor her mamma indulged in such a lux- 
ury; nor a traveling courier—Charlotte, whose French 
was excellent, undertook to interpret for the whole 
family ; nor any male friend of the family, such, for 
example, as old Mr. Sampson Jarvis, who would have 
been very ready to make one, had he been asked,— 
for he admired the widow’s good looks much, and the 
snug sum which she possessed in the Three per Cents. 
much more. Mr. Sampson Jarvis was a bachelor. Not 
receiving an invitation to join the holiday trip, he 
went to Broadstairs instead, and wrote indignant let- 
ters to the newspapers about the scandalous conduct 
of the gentlemen who peeped through telescopes at 


mention | Very different personage from a crusty old bachelor, I 


Who should she be but Amanda Grea- 


The pair were 
They might have been twins. Amanda 


for every one inherited by my hero; but|had a nice little portion of her own. She was very 





Well, you 
now the nonsense girls will talk between themselves. 


Ah! happy time of joys without alloy; of hopes with- 
Everybody was 


and princess in the fairy tales. So Mr. Sampson Jarvis 


ee—she owned to forty—but she was the most buxom 


Young Edward was consoled for his elimination from 


ready received from his mamma and sundry sympathis- 


But it is so 


He then entered, for a season, old Mr, |pleasant to sign cheques when you are twenty-one years 
Sampson Jarvis’s office, with a view of seeing “ whe-|of age, and your own master, and have a round sum of 
If he did like it, he was to be|money lying at your bankers. Charley Vigo often used 
But he did'nt like} to think that if he only chose to write on a slip of paper, 
Then | ‘Messrs. Brass Brothers and Aluminium,—Please pay 
there was a talk of his becoming an architect or an|bearer five thousand pounds,” the bland cashier with 
Young Charles thought there need be no the buft waistcoat would, forthwith, open a drawer, grasp 
kind of hurry as to his becoming anything. As to the}® copper shovel, and ask bearer “How he would 
choice of a calling, it occurred to him that he would|have it?” 
like to bea gentleman; and this reasonable ambition , ; ) 
he deemed, might be amply satisfied by a young man|from London Bridge by tidal train. 
who was entitled to five thousand pounds sterling. 1 . 
The time slipped on, and Charles was twenty-one |Theatre de la Monnai, and the Manncheri—which last 
years of age. His heritage, five thousand pounds, with |everybody sees, and everybody, the ladies, at least, de- 
the interest accruing thereupon during the six years of |clare they have never set eyes upon. They drove to 
his minority,was duly paid to him,and, for present safe-| the field of Waterloo, and tried their hardest to discover 
ty, paid into Messrs. Brass Brothers and Aluminium, | where the great battle took place more than a half cen- 
There were a few hundred pounds|tury since, but with the customary want of success. 
over, for interest; and Charley forthwith proposed|They took the railway for Colo 
that he, his mother, and sister should take a three-}on board a Rhine steamer, an 
months’ Continental tour, the expenses of which he, eg of vineyards, and rocks, and castles, with the 
the head of the family—as he now, half-proudly and 
half-playfully proclaimed himself to be—insisted on| have all gloated upon—when we were twenty-one. They 
paying. So it was arranged that Mrs. Vigo, and Miss| disembarked at Mayence, and so, by rail, proceeded to 
Charlotte Vigo, and Mr. Charles Vigo—“Vigo Vigo,”|the handsome, cheery city of Frankfort; arrived at 
he called himself on his cards—should start on a given | which place, they alighted at the Hotel de Russie, fa- 
afternoon, per tidal train, for Dover and Calais,|mous, not only as one of the most comfortable inns, with 
whence they purposed to proceed to Brussels, in Bel-|all the most sumptuously-appointed table d’hotes in Eu- 
ium, and so, up the Rhine, to the famous city of jrope, but for possessing in the Brothers Duscel, two of 
rankfort, and ultimately, by Switzerland to basle|the most attentive and the politest landlords with whom 
and Strasburg, to Paris. The boy and girl had not/a traveler could well meet. 
been out of England in their lives, and Mrs. Vigo’s 
solitary Continental experience had been a honeymoon | had been some four or five days in Frankfort; “it’s very 
trip to Paris with her husband two-and-twenty years|nice here; capital table d’hote, and all that sort of thing; 
So Charley Vigo drew a cheque—he felt im-| but it strikes me it’s growing uncommonly slow. 
mensely proud of having acheque-book—for two hun-| pose we go over to Hombourg for a week ?”* 


The happy party of four duly took their departure 
They reached 


Brussels, and saw the Cathedral of St. Gudule, the 


e, and then embarked 
viewed that exquisite 


road, shining river running between, which our eyes 


“I say, ma,” quoth Charley, one evening, when they 


Sup- 


“Where is Hombourg ?” asked the widow. 

“ Bless your heart! don’t you know Hombourg ?” re- 
turned her son. “ ‘Murray’s Guide Book’ says it’s one 
of the jolliest places on the Continent.” 

“Hombourg von der Hohe; eight miles and a half 
trom Frankfort; population, 2,120—rapidly increasing; 
capital of the Landgravate of Hesse-Hombourg,” Miss 
Charlotte runs on, in a most ‘Mangnall’s Questions” 
style. 

A dreadfully wicked place, where people gamble,” 
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herve Miss Amanda Greatorex interposed. “The guide-|lucky, you shall have them back. If I’m beaten, I 


book says so.” 

“Gambling !” exclaimed the window. “I remember 
your poor, dear father losing twenty pounds one night 
at a game he called “unlimited loo,’ and leading me a 
terrible life for a whole month afterwards.” 

“Oh, nonsense !” cried Charley, hastily, “You know 
there’s roulette ond rouge et noir played at all these 
foreign watering-places. We needn’t gamble, you know. 
Nobody need play unless he likes. Now, do let’s run 
over and see the fun, ma; it wi!l be so jolly.” 

Mrs. Vigo was not accustome 1 to refuse anything to 
her children—and, besides, was not her son of age, and 
his own master? “It shows bow fond he is of me,” the 
proud mother thougit, to herself, “That he asks my per- 
mission. Many young men would have gone over to 
Hombourg on the sly.” 

So to Hombourg they all went. At the end of an 
hour’s play at roulette, Charley Vigo found that he had 
won a sum of no less than ninety napoleons. Ile was 
half wild with joy. ‘Ninety napoleons, and all out of a 
ten pound note!” he kept repeating to himself. He left 
the Kursaal, and took a solitary walk in the gardens, 
smoking a cigar, to compose himself. He knew where 
the ladies were; they were sitting close to the orchestra, 
listening to the band. “By Jove,” thought Charley, 
“Tl give them a surprise! I'll buy. a handsome brace- 
let for Amanda and that malachite brooch and earrings 
for Charlotte, of that jeweller-fellow in the Elizabeth 
Strasse.” 

He duly found the shop of the jeweller-fellow, who 
was irresistibly polite. He spoke English fluently 
enough, and wanted much to sell him an emerald neck 
lace and a diamond solitaire, in additi.n to the brooch 
and the bracelet. Findiog that Charley did not intend 
to extend his purchases beyond those objects, he con- 
tented himself with charging about five times more than 
the most expensive jeweller in Frankfort would have 
done. He was a cunning jeweller-fellow, and his name 
was Baruch Geldwinkler. 

“ And if,” Herr Geldwinkler remarked, as he followed 
Mr. Vigo to the door of the shop, and obsequiously 
stepped forward to open it for him,—“if, well-born lord, 
you should find that you did vant any little monish on 
your sheck or your bill in England, I should be too 
proud and felicitated to gif you as moch monish as ever 
you did vant, my lord.” 

“Tm nota lord,” returned Charley, laughing; “ but 
you're a good-natured fellow, any way.” 

He took the presents to Amanda and Charlotte,and they 
all thought that to win ninety napoleons in one single 
forenoon was very good fun indeed. A transient shade of 
anxiety crossed Mrs. Vigo’s countenance when she thought 
of her lamented hushand in connection with the game 
called unlimited loo; but then, as you remember, the 
late Mr. Vigo lost and did not win, at the game in 
question. 

Charley went back to the play-table—winners to 
their destruction always go back—and won some fifty 
or sixty napoleons more. His pockets were full of 
gold pieces, thalers, and five-franc pieces, and he re- 
tired to a table in a sequestered corner of the terrace 
outside to count his winnings. He had just arranged 
the gold in a symmetrical pile when he became aware 
of a tall man, with a bronzed countenance, and long 
drooping mustache, and whiskers of iron gray, who 
was leaning over the balustrade of the terrace smok- 
ing t’ Waddioy of a cigar, and looking at him fixedly. 
He was *3*¢8 »*“bbily clad, and for all his grizzled 
beard and bronzed lineaments, Charley could not help 
fancying that he was an Englishman. The young 
man reddened at being detected in so sordid an act, 
as that of counting his gains at the gaming table, and 
his hand closed involuntarily over the pile of gold, to 
hide it. 

“You needn’t blush,” quoth the bronzed, shabby 
man, in English, “its natural. I used to blush myself 
once, like a turkey cock. T’tsa thing you out grow, 
like your schoolboy clothes. You’re in luck young 
un’,” 

Charley owned that he had passed a tolerabl 
cessful morning and afternoon at the tables. 

“T watched your play,” went on the man with the 
cigar. ‘“ You're a greenhorn, I can see, and green- 
horns sometimes have tremendous runs of luck. The 
devil takes care of that. It seems to me that you’re in a 
fair way of breaking the bank, or of losing every 
penny you have in the world.” 

“Thank you,” said Charley, with a half smile. 

“It’s no use giving you good advice, because you 
won't follow it. I never did when I was young. You 
must go your own gait, and reap as you have sown. 
Good luck to you, and may your luck last.” 

He flung the stump of his cigar from him as he 
spoke, and was striding away, when Charley gently 
laid his hand on his arm. 

“ Pardon, me,” he said, “but you’re a fellow coun- 
tryman, and I’am sure your’e a-gentleman. This is a 
queer place, and one where the absence of ceremony 
may be excused. Can I do anything for you?” 

“You ?may lend, or you may give me, a couple of 


napoleons,” the tall Englishman replied, “If I’m 


y sue- 


sha’n’t ask you for any more.” 

Charley placed the money in his hand. 
enough,” he asked. 

“Enough to risk,” replied the bronze-visaged man, 
quietly, “and enough to ask for, without leading you 
to infer that I am a thorough-paced swindler and 
blackleg. Good day to you, and thanks —and mind 
what you are about.” 

The next day, and the next, and the next after that 
Charley Vigo won, and won, and won, At one time 
he found himself the better,—or was it the worse 
rather—of upwards of five hundred napoleons. And 
the run down hill began. He lost, and lost, and lost 
—tirst, all his winnings; and next, every penny re- 
maining out of the two hundred pounds he had 
brought from England. He was ashamed _ to tell his 
mother what misfortune had befallen him. He had his 
check-book with him. He drew with trembling hands 
a cheeque for a hundred pounds on his banker, and took 
it to Mr. Baruch Geldwinkler, in the Elizabeth Strasse, 
who at once cashed it, charging five pounds for dis- 
count. A hundred pounds, he lost them all in half 
an hour. He drew another cheeque for two hundred 
pounds before dinner, and Mr. aor Geldwinkler 
cashed it at once, charging ten pounds for the accom- 
modation. 

The madness of gaming was upon him—what fren- 
zied, boiling lava madness it is, only those who have 
gamed can know. At the end of ten days the wretch- 
ed young man had given the jeweller cheques to the 
amount of five thousand two hundred pounds. It was 
nearly every shilling he had in the world. On the 
eleventh morning he entered the jeweller’s shop with 
a cheeque for a hundred pounds. He did not dare to 
draw for a larger sum. : 

“T most haf ten pounds for givn you the monish 
for dis,” said Geldwinkler, who was not half to obse- 
quious as he had previously been, “ and after dis one, 
my goot young vriend no more.” 

“What do you mean, fellow,” Charley asked indig- 
nantly. 

“De fellow mean,” retorted the jeweiler, indignant- 
ly, “dat he is not vontam fool. Aha! my goot Eng- 
lish sir, [haf my little agents and inquiring gentle- 
men in England. I vind out all you little balance at 
the bankers. You spend all monish, my goot young 
lort, at the trente et quarante. I doubt whether you 
haf de one half-crown in the bank ven dis little sheck 
is pay—h, it vill be paid, I know, and it is you who are 
de tam fool. Den you must go and lif vid your mutter, 
and be one guot boy,” 

Charley flung out of the shop ina rage. He still had 
ninety pounds left—a hundred napoleons and more— 
quite sufficient to pay the expenses of the whole family 
back to England. “No,” he cried, “the luck must turn, 
and I'll have one more try, and win all my losses back.” 
He went to the infernal roulette-table, and played as 
usual, a desperate game. he ninety pounds were soon 
gone, and he was rushing away in despair, when he re- 
membered that, in a corner of his pocket-book, there 
should be a ten pound note, which he had carefully seal- 
ed up in an envelope, in case of any unforseen contingen- 
cies arising. He drew this note forth with something 
like exultation. He felt, for the nonce, as rich as though 
he was still master of the five thousand pounds in the 
banking house in Lombard street. 

Hle handed the bank-note to one of the croupiers de 
change, and desired that it should be in gold napoleons, 
His hand shook so that it-would scarcely hold the money. 
He did not stay to count it, but reaching half over the 
green-baized table, placed the entire suminthe number 
twenty-five. He had been backing this number twenty - 
five fordays. Ifthe number turned up, in correspond- 
ence with the number marked: by the stoppage of the 
ball in the roulette-table, he would be entitled to thirty- 
five times his stake, or three hundred and fifty pounds— 
a fortune to him just now. 

“Make your game, gentlemen. The game is made— 
uni ne va plus,” the hoarse impassioned voice of the 
man at the wheel repeated, 

The ball was put into the disc. The wheel spun round. 
With starting eyes, Charley saw it enter the compart- 
ment marked twenty-five; but it suddenly ricochetted, 
and as the ruined young man rushed frem the hall, he 
heard the croupier’s harsh voice proclaim that “ Zero” 
had turned up. His last stake was gone! 


“Ts it 





Tuovucu Cowper, the poet, had attacks of despondoncy and 
religious gloom which at times shattered his reason, he could 
write the wonderful tale of John Gilpin ; and wind up a letter 
to the Rev. John Newton with such stuff as this :— ‘ And now 
have writ, in a rhyming fit, what will make you dance, as you 
advance, or will keep you still, though against your will, ’till 
you come to the an end of what I have penned ; which that you 
may do, ere adameand you are quite worn out with jigging 
about, I take my leave, and here you receive, a bow profound 
down to the ground, from your humble me, W. C.” 





A Te.ecraPs Office for the dispatch of messages in Turkish 
and other languages has recently been established at Bethlehem. 
Nearly two thousand years ago a message was received at Beth- 
lehem, and from thence was sent to the utrermost parts of the 
earth, without money and without price; a message which 
thrilled the world: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace and good will towards men.” 





Ilis a kind of work very seldom met with; the effect is 


Sale of Rare Old English Cina. 

The fashion of forming collections of old china, porce- 
lain, and, indeed, novel objects in every department of 
the potter’s art, is rapidly increasing in this country as 
well asin Europe. Old china plates, which a few years 
ago may have been valuable as heirlooms, but not other- 
wise, are now being brought out and sold at fabulous 
prices. In many instances it matters not how much the 
objects may be worn; provided the trade mark or other 
symbol of the manufacturer is intact, they find a ready 
market with collectors. ‘That this mania, if it may be 
so termed, has secured a foothold in New York, is shown 
by the cases of rare pottery and china which have been 
lent for exhibition by the owners, and are now in the 
collection of the Metropolitaw Museum of Art. 

Some of the English collections of old China are, 
however, the most complete of the kind in the world. A 
large collection of Bristol, Plymouth and Worcester por- 
celain, formed by Mr. Edkins, of Bristol, whose family 
were for many years associated with the old China fac- 
tory at that place, bu’ long since relinquished it in favor 
of the pots and pans works, which still exist at Temple 
Back, near the city, was recently sold at the rooms of 
Sotheby & Co., in London. ; 

An English writer, in a critical review, says: 

“It is mystifying to look at these splendid objects, en- 
tirely due to English skill and artistic work, in style 
quite equal to any bestowed upon Sevres, Dresden, or 
Capo di Monte porcelain, and know that in its day it was 
never appreciated. Te artist workman who painted 
with much of the freedem of hand of the ancient Greek 
painter of pottery is extinct ; he either paints stiff copies, 
and borrows right and left from the better men of his 
craft, or he prefers to paint bad pictures for the exhibi- 
tions. Certainly the china workers of the past have their 
revenge on such occasions as these sales, for we shall 
see cups and saucers sold for as many guineas as the 
best of modern work can fetch in shillings. Generally 
the objects merit this for the beauty of the design and 
work, though in some cases a peculiar interest attaches 
to them, as in the cups and saucers of the 
set made by Champion as a present to Mrs, Burke, 
and painted with the arms of Burke empalling Nugent 
—inscribed in Latin after the antique style. I. BVRKE. 
OPT.B.M. PICNVS AMICITLA, &. This 
cup (67), sold for one hundred guineas in the Walker 
sale. A cup and saucer (69) that will attract attention 
is one of a set which Kdmund Burke commissioned 
Champion to make when he was a candidate for Bristol, 
and was hospitably entertained by Mr. Joseph Smith, a 
merchant, Upon this set Champion was to exert all 
his taste and skill. ‘The style is after that of the Dres- 
den cups, the painting is in wreaths and festoons of 
laurels, the initials S.8. being interlaced in bright blos- 
soms and the arms emblazoned. The effect of the mat 
gold, very delicately traced over with a burnished pat- 
tern with the green, is extremely pleasing. 

“ Of the many figures of shepherds and shepherdesses 
of every degree and in every conceivable fancy dress, 
the set of four figures’representing the quarters of the 
globe are remarkable as specimens of this style of Bris- 
tol work. ‘These are well-known figures, and are to be 
found engraved as rare examples in Owen’s “I'wo Cen- 
turies of the Ceramic Art in Bristol,’ where several other 
of the finest pieces are selected for illustrations, such as 
the heart-shaped dish (60) of the finest paste, painted 
with a classic vase and wreath of roses in pale sepia, 
with border of festoons, tassels and foliaged in gold, very 
beautifully executed—this measures ten inches across? 
and (65) an oval plateau, with festoon border and cene 
tre painted with a group of cupids, surrounded with 
mat gold border—this measures 11 inches across; (66) a 
pair of compotiers, moulded form, with rain’s 
head handles, is extremely good in design 
and very tastefully ornamented —this measures 
7 inches across, and is marked with the pale 
blue cross. None of the works known are more pere 
fect in the delicacy of the modelling and elegant 
grouping of the forms of fruit and flowers than the 
medallion in hard porcelain with the bust of Frank« 
lin, and the oval plaque with the arms of France sur 
rounded with raised flowers. As examples of good 
figure modelling should be noticed among the Ply- 
mouth china (134), a pair of a shepherdess and shep- 
herd, the latter not painted, but interesting, as showe 
ing the good work of the modeller. These were at 
Leeds exhibition, and are chosen as illustrations m 
Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery. A statuette of an actor 
(146) is another good specimen. The opaque white 


glass, of Bristol make, with flowers painted in enamel 








less harmonious and soft than in the porcelain, as the 
coloring matter lies upon the surface instead of fusing 
into the paste as in the porous material, but some of 
the vases are very effective, and two little bottles 
painted with Chinese figures are especially good. Of 
the specimens of Bow china the most remarkable is 
the large centre-picce, fourteen inches in height (453) 
formed of tiers of scollop-shells embedded in rock. 
work of shells, corals and seaweed, all brilliantly col, 
ored. A similar piece (64), but smaller, is of Bristol 
work.” 
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The Summary of the Week. 
There is nothing striking from Europe this week, and the 
London press, in default of anything better to do, are now dis- 
cussing @ reported controversary, between the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, in respect to the payment of debts, amounting 
to some £60,000 which the latter has contracted, but refuses to 
pay, on the ground, that these debts were incurred in the per- 
formance of state duties, which ought to have been undertaken 
by her Majesty. 

Itis reported that the Princess Beatrice will shortly be be- 
trothed to the Grand Duke of Strelitz, which is very distasteful 
to the people of England, as it would have the effect of adding 
to the German horde, which has fastened itself on the vitals of 
John Bull. There are, however, other reports in circulation, in 
reference to this Priacess, one being, that the Prince Imperial of 
France is a suitor for ber hand, which, should this alliance be 
consummated, would enable France, with the aid of the Czar, 
to take her revenge on Germany. All this is however, merely 
the gossip of the London clubs, in which a report is, by-the-bye, 
floating that the Emperor of Russia is so pleased with his re- 
ception in England, that he intends shortly to renew his visit. 

It is reported that the Queen is expected at Berlin in August 
next, and will be present at the confirmation of Prince Frederick 
William, her grandchild which is then to take place. Mean- 
time, Her Majesty is delighted at the joyfal intelligence of the 
birth of her twenty-second grandchild, the Princess Louise of 
Hesse, having a few days since given birth to a daughter. 

The British Government bas just concluded a treaty with the 
Ameer of Yarkund, which although ostensibly comercial, is 
really political. The total amount of trade can scarcely exceed a 
quarter of million, but it is a real advantage to England to be able 
to maintain a Earopean Envoy at a Court which knows pretty ac- 
curately all that passes in Central Asia, and has the strongest 
interest in keeping itself well informed. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin is to be made happy on the 2nd of 
duly by the honor of entertaining at dinner the three Irish dukes 
whoee titles now illuminate the peerage of the Green Island. 
His Grace the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Lieutenart and Viceroy, 
has invited His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught to cele- 
brate his new honors by a visit to the conutry from which they 
are derived. His Grace the 1 nke of Leinster, so long the sole 
and only Duke of Ireland, bas consented to join the august com- 
pany. Doubtless a lord mayor's dinver in Dublin, graced by 
the presence of three dukes, and one of them a prince of the 
blood royal, will at once pacify the Fenians. 

Henri Rochefort, the ex-convict, who was so coldly treated by 
our citizens, bas experienced a worse reception in Ireland, the 
Partha steamer, on her arrival at Queenstown on June 16th, 
from this port, having been met by a large and unruly mob 
wh ch bad gathered on the dock awaiting the appearance of M. 
Henri Rochefort, who was generally known to be on board. As 
Rochefort passed down the gangway he was immediately re- 





cognized by the crowd, whe received him with hootings and ex- 
ecrations, and made arush for him as he landed. The police 
surrounded Rochefort, who would have been lynched but for 
their protection. The intensely excited mob pressing forward, 
hooting and yelling, followed him to Queen's Hotel. From that 
place the police escorted him to the depot, where only passen- 
gers were admitted. His arrival at Cork was not expected; he 
therefore passed through the city unnoticed, and took the train 
at 9 P. M. for Dublin, whence he will proceed to London. 

The returns of the Indian famine and the means taken to alle. 
viate it, show that, down to the latest date, the Government at 
Calcutta bad supported 2,750,000 persons in the districts affected 
by dearth; tbat the distress was increasing in Burdwan, but was 
fally met by the authorities, and that the high-caste people, un- 
able to work, were receiving charitable relief. 

In France, the disputes which have agitated the Assembly, 
during the past three weeks, appear to have resulted in a bill, 
providing that Marshal MacMahon’s powers be con*rmed, with 
the title of President of the Republic; that a second Chamber be 
organized; that the right to dissolve both branches of the As- 
sembly be conferred on President MacMahon, and that his suc- 
cessor be appointed by the two Chambers in convention. The 
Times correspondent (June 16th) says: ‘Ths exact result of the 
sitting is that the Committee of Thirty now have received an 
imperative mandate, forcing them to promptly organize either 
the Septennate without proclaiming the republic, or to constitute 
and declare the definitive republic, under the Presidency of 
MacMahon. It is probable that the Commission will organize 
the Septennate, and the Assembly will ratify its decision; other- 
wise the majority, hitherto with the Government, will shift to 
the Left, which} in all probabilty, would cause MacMahon to re- 
sign. 

From Germany we have little news, beyond the fact, that forti- 
fying and strengthening the army continues with unabated vigor, 
and there is nodoubt, that however other powers may be, Ger- 
many will be prepared for every eventuality. 

From Spain we still have the same accounts of marchings aud 
counter-marchings, but the fact is unquestionable, that both the 
Republican and Carlist armies still live. We note that in the 
papers recently laid before the British Parliament, “in regard to 
the Virginius affair, was a letter dated February 20th,, from 
Lord Granville to the British Minister to Madrid, saying : 
‘*Her Majesty’s Government do not take the ground of com- 
plaining of the seizure of the Virginius, nor at the detention of 
the passengers and crew. The real yround of complaint, Her 
Majesty's Government hold is that, even assuming the vessel to 
have been lawfully seized, and the crew properly detained, 
there was no justification tor their summary execution, after an 
irregular proceeding before a drumhead court-martial. No pos- 
sible aspect of the character of the Virginius and her crew could 
authorize or palliate such conduct on the part of the Cuban 
authorities. “here was no pretense for treating such an expedi- 
dion as piracy jure gentium. 

Russia is one of those European nations, which look on the 
present state of affairs, as *‘ Peace at the Price ef War” her re- 
gular army, according to a Russian military periodical, number- 
ing on the first day of January, 1872, 28,076 officers of all ranks, 
and 732,068 commissioned officers and soldiers; on the Ist of 
January, 1873, the effective force consisted of 28,394 officers, 
and 726,903 soldiers, of whom 569,476 belonged to the infantry, 
62.632 to the cavalry, 78,208 to the artillery, and 16,922 to the 
engineers. Out of 519,852 men on active service, 265,446 were 
in Government barracks, and the others quartered in private 
houses. 

In United States affairs, the attention of the nation still con- 
tinues fixed on the doings of Congress, which appears to have 
desided, that all financial legislation shall be thrown over until 
the next session. Meantime trade suffers everywhere, and 
heavy failures are taking place in New York, and other com- 
mercial centres. . 

One of the most disgraceful outrages ever inflicted on the citi- 
zens of New York, has been the opening of a dog-pound in 37th 
street, North River, in the immediat: vie n'ty of ene «r more pri- 
mary schools, and in the heart of a densely populated tenement 
neighborhood. This nuisance has been established in defiance 
of the law, and in the teeth of the expressed wishes of the Board 
of Health, and against the remonstrances of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The ordinance under which 
this infamous den was organized, was engineered by an Alder- 
manic grocery-man, who wanted a little cheap notoriety, and was 
officially sanctioned by a Mayor, who is in his dotage. While con- 
ceding that the community is entitled to the most ample protect- 
tion against the attacks of hungryand h meless curs, the folly of 
this murderous system is shown by tne fact, that during the 
Mayoralties of J. T. Hoffman and A. Oakey Hall, dogs were 
rationally treated, and hydrophobia was but a name. Under 
the present system, however, not only are the unfortunate 
animals, before being unhumanly slaughtered, treated with 
brutal cruelty, but the blood-money offered, is a continued in- 
centive to crime,for, not content with capturing the street dogs, 
valuable animals, whose owners have complied with the or- 
dinances, are quickly unmuzzled and dragged to the pound. 
In fact, already so much demoralization bas resulted, that the 
streets of New York swarm with beetle-browed roffians, who, 
since the anti-Negro Riots of 1863, have never dared to show 
themselves in daylight, and are now ready, in default of stealing 
a dog for a reward of fifty cents, to commit murder for twenty- 
five cents, and in fact would rather prefer the latter of the two. 

Fortunately, the fearless Recorder Hackett, has taken the 
matter up, and on June 16th, charged the General Sessions 
Grand Jury as follows, in relation to the new dog law and its 
abuses :— 

**Gentlemen of the Grand Jury—I have sent for you to en- 
trust to your inquiry, a matter affecting alike the intelligence of 
the age and the moral sense of the community. Within a few 
weeks--against the remonstrance of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and against the expressed wishes of 





the Board of Health, backed by the unanimous voice of the 


medical facnlty—the Common Council, aiming to guard against 
hydrophobia, authorized a raid upon dogs found in the streets 
unmuzzled. I am vnable to find in the charter, or in the laws, 
any provision giving them such power of ordinance. But be 
that as it may, certain other persons who clearly act without any 
authority of existing law, and in a spirit rather belonging to an 
age when women were burned and drowned for witchcraft, than 
to the present one, have assumed the right and power to kill 
large numbers of dogs by problematical and precarious suffoca- 
tion. 

‘‘ The reports thereof, as they reach me, and accompanied by 
details of careless and inbuman treatment, seem to indicate a 
violation ot the state statutes respecting needless cruelty to ani- 
mals, besides appearing to establish a public nuisance. I there- 
_ invite your attention to the subject, and commit it{to your 
charge.” 





Tue Svez Cavas.—On June 2nd, a general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Suez Canal Company was held in Paris. The 
report proposed to capitalize the seven unpaid coupons, includ- 
ing the coupon next due, which would amount in all to 35,000,- 
000 francs, and for that purpose to create 400,000 bonds, which 
would be issued for the value of the coupons at 85 francs, repay- 
able in forty years, bearing a yearly interest fof five per cent. 
from November, 1874. Tne report then stated that the company 
which had unde:taken important works of improvement, such as 
had previously been asked for by the English representative in 
Egypt, had now entirely suspended their execution,and would con- 
fine itself strictly to keeping the canal in order. Of the works 
commenced it would only complete the repairs at the Fort Said 
jetty. ‘The report referred to the conflict which unexpectedly 
arose at Constantinople. It threw no responsibility on the 
Khedive, who, it is said, had to obey the orders of the Sublime 
Porte, but blamed the latter, which it declared had been influ- 
enved by the British Minister. The meeting ratified the meas- 
ures taken by the President and 1, and gave them full 
power to negotiate for the settlement of pending questions and 
approved the proposed scheme for capit lizing the coupons in 
arrear. 








Iv 15 Just ten years since Hawthorne died. His life-long de- 
sire that the end might be a sudden one was gratified. ‘The 
same swift angel.” said Mr. J. T. Feld, ‘* that came as a mes- 
senger to Allston, Irving, Prescott, Macauley, Thackeray, and 
Dickens, was commissioned to touch his forehead and beckon 
him away. Onthe 24th of May, 1864, we carried Hawthorne 
through the blossoming orchards of Concord, and laid him down 
under a group of pines on a hillside over-looking historic fields. 
All the way from the village church to the graveyard, the birds 
kept up a perpetual melody. The sun shone brightly, and the 
air was sweet and pleas.nt, as if death had never entered the 
world. Longfellow and Emerson, Channing and Hoar, Agassiz 
and Lowell, Green and Whipple, Alcott and Clarke, Holmes and 
Hilliard, an‘ other old friends walked slowly by his side that 
beautifal spring morning. ‘The unfinished romance which had 
eost him so much, the literary work on whict he had been en- 
gaged, was laid on his coffin. 

Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 

And the lost clew regain? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower. 

Unfinished must remain.” 








Ir AppriTronat testimony be wanting, to prove that the Eng- 
lish language is rapidly becoming the universal tongue, the 
card of a hotel proprietor at Havana is herewith offered to sup- 
ply the lack: ‘* The Both World Hotel, Num San Ignacio Street, 

laza Vieja. In this establishment set as the European style, 
receives lodgers which will find an splendid assistance so in 
eating as in habitation, therefore, the master count with the 
elements necessary.” 





Over Eactz Birv.—Two young Englishmen were coming 
down the Hudson River last week, on one of the day boats, and 
one perceiving an eagle in gilt on the flagstaff, asked the other 
if that were ‘‘an ’en.” ‘No,” said the other ‘'tisan ‘awk.’” 
But there was a doubt about it being either, and finally a patriot 
was appealed to, who said: ‘‘ That, gentleman, is an eagle, the 
emblem of this country. The bird which flies high in know- 
ledge and intellect, which never took in his feathers for any 
nation, and which twice licked the English li—w fp badly, that 
he hasn't even shown tbe tip end of his tailsin... - The biarsted 
Englishmen fell dead in their tracks. 





Honor To aN Amevican Pusu a: r.—Hans Christian Andersen, 
in a conversation with a correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, 
thus speaks of the pecuniary return for his labors: ‘‘Only the 
original editions of my books have brought me anything. For 
what litt’e property I possess, I have to thank {my poor little 
Danish nation + xclusively. The foreign publishers have praised 
me, translated and printed my works. They bave brought them 
out far more beautifully than the Danish publishers. But not 
one of them has sent me even a penny in recognition (Aner- 
kennungspfenning’. The Americans are commonly called covet- 
ous, selfish and I know not what,and yet the only compensation 
which I have ever received trom a foreigner has come from an 
American publisher. [ have-never either seen nor known the 
man, and he rent mea short time ago of his own accord 800 
Danish rix dollars.” 








Tue Sate or Cuurce Livines rx Encianp.—A clergyman in 
Wales, has Leen preachivg very strongly against the practice of 
purchasing church livings. He said that 6,600 parishes in Eng- 
laud were thus made a snbject of bargain and sale, and he ad- 
ded: ‘* You see how it is that parishes are saddled with incum- 
bents, who are thoroughly unfit for their office. A boy rector, 
for instance, or a weak-headed one, comes down from Oxford to 
fill the incumbency of a large and populous parish. He intro- 
duces all sorts of gimcrackeries, genutlects to the altar, bows 
to the host, burns i , lights dles, prays to the Virgin, 
kisses the crucifix, and drives the old parishoners perfectly wild 
with his mad Romish fricks. Yet there is not a soul among 
them that can prevent him. The nominee of some great man, 
he is perfectly safe in his cure. It has been bought and paid 
or. Every soul there is his by law, established to cure and to 
bless in the way he thinks moat fit. * * * There is nothing 
really nothing to prevent a joint tock company of High 
Churehmen, Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, or 
even Jews, from buying the advowsons and next presentations 
of more than half of all the livings in England and Wales, and 
so in one day take steps to secure to themselves and their own 
views 6,600 parishes, Looked at in a spiritual point of view, 
the thing is frightful, abominable and ridiculous, 
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European Miscellanies. 


Enoiaxp, Mexico, Greece, Eouador and Venezuela have not 
i d their indebteiness during the last twelve years. This 
is not the experience of other nations. France, the United 
States, Spain and Italy have increased their national debts 
enormously during the same period. 

Tux discovery has just been made in France, at Amigny- 
Rouy, in the Department of the Aisne, by a farmer named Dela- 
motte-Lavasseur, of 990 broaze coins, ranging from Diocletian to 
Constantine [| Taey were found near the strategical road con- 
structed by the Romans, to connect the Suessiones with the 
Viromandi, in passing by Contra Agenum, the station which 
protected the passage of the Vise. 

In some of the vineyards of Switzerland it is a common prac- 
tice to light large fires with the object of shielding the young 
shoots of the vines from the effects of the sun's rays in the early 
morning in frosty we.tber, by means of clonds of smoke. Dur- 
ing the recent frosts another and equally effective method has 
been adopted —that is, by covering the shoots at sunrise with 
paper rolled in the form of a sugar loaf. Pwo men can protect 
two thousand plants in two hours, 

A ovagious sale of autograph love-letters took place lately in 
Paris in the Rue des Pons Enfants. There were letters from 
Mwme. de Parabere, Mme. de Chateauroux, Mme. de Pompadour, 
Mme. de la Popeliniere and others. Not a few of these amatory 

ffusions were ad d to the all-conquering Duc de Richelieu, 
and there was hardly one free from the most astonishing faults 














of g and spelling, the fair authors apparently having as 
lofty a —- for the laws of orthography as forthe code of 
morals. The letters—probably on account of their contents— 


sold very wel. 


A Gsme of chess, on a very extensive scale, will shortly be 
played between English and French players for 10,000 francs. 
Not ce of every move will be conveyed between London and 


Paris by telegram, and three days will be allowed for each 
move. 


Aw ExuisrTion of American plants (rhododendrons, &c.,) was 
lately held in the gardens of Russell Square, London. The 
plants were arranged in the spacious tent two hundred feet long. 
Several new varieties of rhododendron made their appearance 
for the first time, among which one named ‘ Kate Waterer” ap- 
peared to bea novel and distinct one. Specimens were also 
seen of the eucalptus globulus, which is said to render healthy 
the atmosphere of miasmatic localities. Ihe exhibition will re- 
main on view during the month of June. 


Miss Brappon, the novelist, lately paid a visit to the grave of 
Gerald Griffin, whose celebrated novel, ‘‘The Collegians,” is 
said to have given its literary bent to her genius, As Brother 
Joseph, the late Gerald Griffin taugbt day after day, and month 
after month, the poor children who attended the North Monas- 
tery -chools of the Christian Brothers, in the years 1839-40. 
His great novel, dramatizci under the title of “ The Colleen 
Bawn,” bas been a fortune to Mr. Dion Boucicault, and isa 
source of attraction at most theatres throughout the world. 


Tus Aoxs or THE Porrs.—As Pius IX. has now entered on his 
eighty-third year, it may be curious to show what popes bave 
lived beyond that age. Boniface VIII. (1294 to 1303), Paul III. 
(1534 to 1539), Clement X. (167 to 1676), and Innocent XII. 
(1691 to 1700), all died from eighty-four to eighty-six. Jean 
XII. (1316 to 1334), and Clement XIJ. (1730 to 1740), at from 
ninety to ninety-two ; while Gregory 1X., nephew of innocent 
I!., the most violent adversary of Frederick Il., and who was 
driven from Rome several times, lived to the age of one hun- 
dred. Hitherto, mm the historical period, no pope has died be- 
tween 86 and 90 years of age, and the only one who lived beyond 
92 completed the century. 


Tae Sureriosrty of the Eng'ish Post Office Department, 
arises entirely from the fact that it is not an hospital for politi- 
cians. As an illustration of its admirable organization, a cor- 
respondent writes to the London Times saying, that with a view 
to test the powers of the Post Office clerks, he wrote a post card 
toa friend, and wrote both the contents and address in short 
hand. Within three hours of posting, the gentleman to whom 
it was addressed, received the card, the address having been 
trauslated in red ink. Another time he wrote a letter, and, 
after, having sealed the envelope, addressed it in short hand to 
himself. By return of post he received his letter in perfect 
safety, the envelope had not been opened, and more still, there 
was no mark of any kind on the envelope, except the usual post- 
mark and the short-hand writing. This involved, of course, a 
knowledge of short-hand, not only by the assorting ¢lerk, but 
also by the letter-carrier. 


Four-Horsz Coacuss.—During the last three years, there has 
been quite a revival of coaching in London, and the blast of the 
horn, and the trot of the team may now be heard daily in Picca- 
dilly, both early and late, as the numerous coaches to Dorking, 
Westerham, Tunbridge Wells, Watford and elsewhere, depart 
from and arrive at the White Horse Cellar during the London 
season, forcibly recalling things as they were forty and fifty 
years ago. 


Four-tn-Hanp’s.—There were twenty-three splendid turnouts 
at the recent meefing of the Four-in-hand Club of London, each 
member present driving a coach and four horses estimated at not 
less than 500 pounds, exclusive of the passengers. The Duke of 
Beaufort, the president of the club, with Lady Blanche Somer- 
set by his side, led the way, as the procession passed through 
Hyde Park, where its progress was watched by large crowds. 
Many of the teams belonged to well-known noblemen. 

in 1828, the London papers recorded the singular will of an 
English testator named Garland, containing the following clause: 
“I bequeath to my monkey, my dear and amusing Jacko, the 
sum ot £10 sterling per annum, to be employed for his sole and 
exclusive use and benefit; to my faithfal dog Shock, and my 
well beloved cat, Tib, a pension of £5 sterling; and I desire that 
in case of the death of either of the three, the lapsed pensi 
sball pass to the other two, between whom it is to be equally di- 
vided. On the death of all three the sum appropria to this 
purpose shall become the property of my daughter Gertrude, to 
whom I give this preference among my children because of the 
large family she bas, and the difficulty she finds in bringing 
them up.” 


Srreat railroads do not pay in Birmingham. A company 
which has been in @peration for three years past has spent £100,- 
000, and lost £9 000 in the working of the lines. 


_ ernment doctor, whom he saw, ‘‘Any other than a strong Eng- 


Hypsopnosra.—In connection with a forthcoming finterna- 
tional show of dogs, &c., at the Pomona Gardens, Manchester, 
James Reilly, the proprietor of the Gardens, offers to the medi- 
cal profession a prize of 500 guineas for the most effect \al mode 
of treating hydrophobia. We note that the ‘ mad dog” cry bas 
caused the death of two men this year in the Manchester and 
Liverpool hospitals from mere fear of bydrophobia. ‘'t erhaps,” 
seid @ writer in an English paper, ‘‘these are not the only in- 
stances of the unintentional but fatal mischief done by panio- 
mongers. Such persons have loss of life and the anxiety of 
thousands to answer for.” 


Wao can Conrnapictr Hm?--A French ex-chef d’orchestre 
has counted the number of notes in Meyerbeer's ‘* Huguenots,” 


and estimates them at 43,720, not including the overture and 
bailet. The third act contains the largest number, 13,344; 
the second the next, 10,673; and the last act the smallest 
amount, 3,665. The ‘ lesssing of the Daggers” coutains 3,101, 
the septet 2,402 and the ‘ Rataplan” chorus 1,297. 


A Dicxens Scene 1n Reat Lire.—The readers of ‘* Groat Ex- 
pectations ” will, in the following account, be reminded of the 
pursuit of Pip’s convict in the earlier chapters of that work: ‘‘On 
the 2d instant, convicts from Plymouth Prison were at work in 
gangs among the surrounding hills, cultivating land, when a 
sudden fog came ‘own from the Tors and the men were sum- 
moned to return. Three, probably by preconcerted arrange- 
ment, made their escape, going in three different directions, 
hidden by the fog. Instantly the convicts were all hurried 
home and secured, The alarm bells were rung, signal guos 
fired, and the whole force of warders, some mounted and others 
on foot, were hurried out in pursuit, telegrams being meantime 
sent by private wires to Plymoutb, avistocs, and Horrabridge ; 
the escaped men had gained a good start, however, and the fog 
favored them. After three or four hours one was sighted, and 
on refasing to halt was ficed at, wounded and dropped. Another 
was captured not long after among the Tors, but had to be 
brought down by a rifle ball before he would surrender. The 
third was not come up with until late in the afternoon, having 
displayed great endurance and agility in getting away several 
miles over rocks and tors, eschewing, of course, the high road. 
He attempted to resist the warder, who first approached him 
and it was only when quite disabled and dangerously burt by 
bullets, that he was secured.” 


A Manchester paper says ‘‘there passed through London the 
other day two distinguished Americans, who were on their way 
to reinfor.e what is called ‘the American thieves’ colony’ in Bel- 
gium—a colony which was first established in Belgium shortly 
after the first exposure of Tammany fraud: in New York, and 
which has since received many accessions.” 

Snootine Lions rrom a Steamsnre.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
has the following: ‘* Lion-hunting on board a steam-ship is cer. 
tainly a novelty, yet the passengers and crew of the Euphrates 
and Tigris Steam Navigation Company’s vessel City of Londo., 
seem to have had a most excititing and successful lion hunt on 
the 19th March last. From the account given by a correspon- 
dent of the Times of India, it appears that on the morning of 
that day, when at the junction of the two rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, where the rivers had overflowed the em! ankments, three 
fall grown lions were seen walking along the shore in the water 
about a mile ahead of the steamer. On nearing the beasts, one 
was shot dead while trying to swim toward the ship. The 
launch was manned to pick up the carcase, aud the steamer 
pursued the two others, who turned round to charge the vessel. 
After many shots had been fired at them one was struck dead 
by the commander and the other was shortly afterwards des- 
troyed by a bullet from a Snider. The steamer then approached 
the bank, and the dead lions, ur rather lionesses, for such they 
proved to be, were taken on board. About ten minutes later a 
large male lion was observed crouching down on a small tract of 
ground, surrounded with water, and waving his tail, perhaps as 
a signal of distress. On being fired at he gave a tremendous 
roar, and with his mane standing on end, advanced to charge 
the ship, when a fresh volley laid him low. He, too, was car- 
ried on board when thoroughly dead, and his dimensions were 
as follows: Length from head to end of tail, 9 feet 6 inches; 
length of body, 6 feet 7 inches; hight, 3 feet 95 inches; weight, 
420 pounds. The like of this incident, it is stated, had never 
occurred before on that prt of Mesopotamia.” 

AN INTERESTING case relative to the right to keep greyhounds 
in Great Britain, has just been decided in the Irish Court of 
Queen's Bench. A person had been charged with keeping such 
a dog without the qualification required by an act of William 
IIL, viz : freehold property valued at £100 a year, or £1,000 
personally. Now in the position of a respondent he relied on 
an act of George IIL, by which the necessary qualification was 
altered andno penalty mentioned; also on the Dogs’ Regulation 
Act, which declared that a person dossessing a licence may keep 
any dog he pleases. The Court unanimously dedided that the 
act of George III. abrogated the statute of William, and dis- 
missed the appeal with costs. f 

OvrraGe oN ENGLISHMEN. —An outrage on two Englishmen by 
Arabs is reported by a correspondent of the Morning Post. On 
the 25th of November last, Mr. Charles Hamilton was visiting 
Zagazig to do a little shopping, and looking at the ruins of Tel 
Basta, the ancient Phe-Bushti of Scripture, and while he was 
quietly riding on his donkey, accompanied only by the donkey- 
boy, abont four miles from Zagazig, near a village called Sher- 
wenda Nahurme, suddenly he heard the donkey-boy ery out 
**Kabea-kelp!” which means in English ‘* Large dog, or wolf,” 
and Mr. Hamilton saw a large animal, wounded and bleeding, 
a through the dhoum, or Indian corn. Directly afterwards 

e heard an English voice calling in his native tongue for help, 
as ifthe person were in great distress. Mr. Hamilton imme- 
diately turned in the direetion of the voice, and at a few yards’ 
distance he saw a number of Arabs beating a Mr. Clark in a most 
fearful manner. ‘“e went to try and help the victim, as he im- 
agined he had gained some influence from his many years’ travel 
in foreign and barbaric countries; but before he «ould make 
many steps to his assistance, Mr. Hamilton was knocked down 
with a gunstock, ‘eaten almost to death, and bound back to 
back with Mr. Clark, and then they were dragged along, being 
beaten with a large nabob, a stick of considerable size which the 
Arabs use in husbandry. To use the words of their ewn Gov- 





lishman must have died under such savage treatment.” All the 
Enropeans who saw Mr. Hamilton, declared him to be the most 
beaten and shattered man they had ever seen alive. Mr. Clark 
was also dreadfully beaten, but, being a slighter-made man, he 
escaped with less damage frum the blows. Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Hamilton were released and their lives spared by the timely in- 
tervention of a French gentleman and a Greek. This happened 
on Mr. Hawilton’s going through Egypt on his return from 
Abyssinia, where he had been into the Boghas country, the new 





possessions of the Viceroy of Karen. 


A REVOLTING case of sacriligious outrage was tried a few days 
since in the Assize Court at Donai. Four skilled operatives of 
Roubaix, were accused of parading a full-length crucifix through 
the streets of that town, and insulting the sacred effigy with the 
grossest blasphemies and violence. Such excesses as these oc- 
cur only in countries where religion and irreligion are equally 
fanatical, and a dominant Church becomes the tustrument and 
ally of political reaction. 


IN CONNCTION with the recent sale of the works ofthe French 
sculptor, Jules Carpecux, a Paris paper publishes the following 
anecdote: 


** While the Emperor Napoleon was in Algeria, Carpeaux was 
sent for to the Tuileries by the Empress to make a statne of the 
Prince Imperial. Every day, the boy, holdiug in a leash, his 
father’s favorite dog, Nero, posed for an honr or two. Soon the 
model, who took pleasure in seeing the proceedings of a man of 
such talent, became metamorphosed into a pupil, and in a saort 
time, under his delicate fingers, eprang up three works, if not 
perfect, at least remarkable, considering the extreme youth of 
the maker, namely: ‘* A Lancer on Horseback,” and two busts, 
one of the Emperor and the other of M. Monnier, the lrince's 
tutor. They were cast by Carpeaux, aud presented to his Ma- 
jesty, Napoleon II ., on his return home.” 


Cuvuarcy Oxains .N Scortanp.—In nothing is the slow but 
steady progress of Scotland in art culture, shown moro than in 
the decline of the old vulgar antipathy to instrumental music in 
the Kirk. In the recently published Journal of Lord Cookburn 
we are told, says the London Orchestra, tha the late Dr. 
Ritchie, afterwards Professor of Divivity in Edinburgh, spent 
nearly ten years in vain trying to get a good organ, that some- 
body bad given him for the purpose, iuto his church in Glasgow. 
He first, after so. e resistance, got it up near the outer door, 
where it stood, dumb, for severyl years; then, in the pretence 
that it was spoiling, he, but with greater resistance, got it ad- 
vanced into an aisle, where it remained, scowled at, tor a few 
years more. At last the occasion of making some repair in the 
interior of the church was taken advantage of, and when the 
congregation reassembled, they saw something fixed on the in- 
ner wall, but carefully veiled. It was soon discovered to be the 
abominable thing. he blood of Presbytery rose. ‘The doctor 
stood firm. The law was only against playing the organ, which 
he had never done. Ay, but the horror was of the organ, be- 
cause it may be played, and because it once was played. Its 
very presence reminds us of the Scarles Woman, the Boot, and 
Tan Dalzell. So} it came to the General Assembly, where I 
heard it discussed many a year ago. The result was, that for 
the ease of tender consciences the instrament was marcbed out, 
In every case the innovation has been accomplished only after a 
hard struggle against fanaticism; but Scotland now is generally 
eoming round, as far as regards her large towns. 





M. Turers'’s Pepicrer.—One the occasion of the seventy- 
seventh anniversary of M. Thiers’s birthday, a clerk at the mu- 
nicipality of Marseilles, sent the other day to one of the papers 
of that city, a copy of the following registration of birth preser- 
ved in the archives : 

‘Year V. of the Franch Republic, One and Indivisibie, the 
29th germinal, at five o'clock, before us, public officer of the 
muncipality of \lidy, canton of Marseilles, and before the Bur- 
eau de l’Etat Civil, appeared the citizen Mane Simeon Rostan, 
medical officer and heur, residing Rue Laterald du 
Cour Isle 154, house six, who presented us a boy, at whose 
birth he had assis ed, and who, according to him, was born on 
the 26th of the present montb, a few minutes past two o'clock, 
the son of the citoyenne Marie Magdeleine Amie, and of the 
citoyen Pierre Louis Marie Thiers, proprietor, now abseat, and 
in the house inhabited by the woman brought to bed, sitaated 
Rue des Petits-Peres, No. 15 Isle Ciny; to which boy the Christ- 
ain names of Marie Joseph Louis Adolph have been given, of 
which we make act in presence of the citizens Pierre Poussel, 
proprietor, and Jeanne Imbert, coiffeuse, living in the same 
street, the second of whom declares she cannot write, and we 
have signed with the first.” 

Here tollow the signatares of P. Poussel, Rostan and T, 
Jourdan. 


Dr. GuitioTrn.—A writer in Notes and Queries reminds us 
that Dr. Guillotin did not perish by his own invention. 

‘It is a remarkable instance,’ he sa)a, ‘* of the vitality of a 
popular error that Thackeray, who was evidently well acquaint- 
ed with French history and French affairs generally, should, in 
his ‘ Philip,’ chapter sixteen, have fallen into the common mis- 
take of supposing that Dr. Guillotin perished by means of the 
instrume:t, which bears his name, but which he did not, as 
Thackeray says, invent. ‘Thackeray does not actually assert 
that Guillotin diedj on the gaillotine, but he puts it in the form 
of a question, the answer to which is, of course, intended to be 
yes—‘ Was not good Dr. Guillotin executed by his own neat in- 
vention?” Now notking, I suppose, is more certain than that 
Guillotin survived the great Revolution many years and died a 
natural death in 1814. I fear, however, that for many a year 
yet the really humane French physician is doomed ‘to pointa 
moral and adorn a tale,’ along with Perillus and others who 
have fallen into their own trap.” 











Mass ror THE Deap 1N aN EnGrisH Protestant Episcopan 
Cuurca. —A “Missa Defunctorum” in connection with the burial 
service of the Rev. J.Chambers, was celebrated a few days since, 
at St. Mary’s, Soho, London, for the repose of his soul. The 
Church Herald thus reports what occurred : The new chancel, 
lofty in its severe and quaint architecture, was filled by the 
clergy and choir. The sacred ministers were in rich black vest« 
ments, and the body lay with its face westwards in a coffin, cov- 
ered with a violet pall witb a red cross, over which were many 
large wreaths of choice flowers. The altar was ritually incorrect 
in its details. There were so many candles, instead of two or 
six of unbleached wax, and such numerous bouquets, that its ap- 
pearance presented rather the idea that the Roman Uatholic rite 
of benediction was going on, than a solemn mass for the dead. 
The service required dignity, severity, and speaking pomp— 
which were wanting. It isa pity that old precedents were not 
carefully followed, and new “ inventions ” eschewed. ‘! he ser- 
vice was sung effectively, but very slowly. Many priests were 
present, and the nave was thronged; all being in black, even the 
poorest, whose tears were abundant. Every arrapgement was 
orderly, and the congregation most devout. The Sisters of 
Mercy were placed near the choir, at the entrance of which 
stood two priests. Outside the boysof the Newport market re- 
fuge were drawn up in file, and several carriages waited near. 
The “Dies Ire,” sung a8 @ giadual, was well rendered, and the 
whole service impressive. The affection of the deceased’s poor 
flock was marked. The funerai afterwards took place at Kensal 
Green Cemetery. 
This is the first instance of such a service in the Protestant 
urch. 
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[ From the German.) 


The Mill by the River. 


From the-old gray mill, on the river side, 
I looked o’er the flooded plains, , 

Where the mountain streams, that come foaming down, 
Are swelled by the autumn rains. 


A long, bright ray from the fading West 
Has fired the high church panes; 

And the sullen land looks drearier stall, 
While the little light remains. 


You stood by my side in a summer gone, 
And gazed on the landscape fair, 

In the golden gleam of the dying day, 
That lighted the coils of your hair. 


While the great mill-wheels sent showers of spray, 
That went on in a dancing rill; 

But the glad, sweet waters of life, for you, 
Like the well-worn wheels, are still, 


he merry rivmet at my feet 
Runs on in a gleesome flow; 

Like the ripple of laughter, low and sweet, 
In the days of the long ago. 


And the splendor of sunset fades and dies; 
In the twilight, cold and gray; 

As the visions that gladdene1 our hopeful eyes 
For ever have passed away. 


For a peaceful rest I have sought in vain; 
But the coming days, with their change, 

Will give me a quiet I have not found 
In the years so sad and strange. 

A rest by your side, in the grave-yard green, 
Overlooking the gray old will; 

When the storm-tossed waters of lite, for me, 
Like its well-worn wheels are still. 


THE TWO QUEENS: 


A SEQUEL TO 


GRACE O’MALLEY. 


tL Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth Century. 































By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


CHAPTER XVITI. 
(Continued from our last). 

“Who have I the pleasure of addressing, and to 
what am I to attribute the honor of your visit ?” 

“Your questions shall be duly answered,” the 
stranger replied. ‘ But before I do so, answer mine. 
You said a few minutes ago you would kill Doctor 
Warner. Nay, man, never look so scared, but an- 
swer me.” 

“T did,” said Robert, falteringly. 

“That is the wish of thy heart ?” 

“Te ie.” 

“Thou shalt gratify thy wish, then,” said the 
stranger ; “that is, if the doctor does not kill thee 
first.” 

The stranger walked to the door, and locking it, 
withdrew the key and threw it on the table. And 
then divesting himself of his cloak and hat, the person 
of Doctor Warner stood revealed to the astonished 
gaze of Robert. 

“ Doctor Warner !” exclaimed Robert, as he saw 
who his visitor was. 

“ Ay, Doctor Warner,” was the answer. The speak- 
er produced two rapiers, which he had concealed un- 
der his cloak. “ When we parted a little while ago,” 
he continued, “you said that on meeting again one 
of us must fall. There lies the key of the door. Only 
one of us can leave this room alive.” 

“Thou wouldst not murder me ?” Robert cried, his 
face livid. 

“Tam no cut-throat,” was the answer. “but am 
here to give thee the satisfaction thou has demanded, 
as well as to wipe out the insults thou hast offered to 
a lady of spotless fame, and also to be revenged upon 
thee for the dastardly attempt upon my life. Choose 
thy weapon.” 

“TI protest against this absurdity,” said Robert. 
“ We cannot fight a duel without witnesses.” 

“But thou couldst attempt to murder with witnes- 
ses. Thy protestations are useless. One of us must 
fall. Again I say chose.” 

“T refuse to fight in such a cut-throat manner. And 
since thou hast come into my room like a thief and a 
midnight assassin, T will summon assistance.” 

Robert moved towards the door as he spoke, but 
the doetor barred his way. 

“Dare to raise thy voice, or move a step further,” 
he said, “and thon shalt die a dog’s death. I have 
made an honorable offer. Shouldst thou refuse to 
fight me, thou art a coward.” 

“Thou liest !” cried the other. “Iam no coward, 
and still I refuse to fight.” 

“Then I brand thee as a dog.’ 


, 


As the doctor spoke 


that the blood flowed freely. 
“Wilt thou fight now ?”2 


was livid, and he clenched his hands with passion, un 


woctor, 


e.. 


ing the other sword, placed himself in an attitude of 
defence. 

“Robert Redman,” he said, “thou art a coward, 
and I shall kill thee. On thy guard !” 

The swords of the two men crossed, and for a mo- 
ment the antagonists stood looking at each other. The 
one faee was calm and sorrowful, but full of an unal- 
terable determination; the other deadly pale, and dis- 
torted with the malignant hatred of its owner. 

As the two men thus stood a clock in the neighbor- 
hood boomed the hour of three. The strokes were 
told out deliberately, like the tolling of the passing 
bell. 

Robert Redman,” said Warner, with strange so- 
lemnity, “yonder bell knells the last hour for one of 
us, for this isa duel to the death.” 

“Let it be so,” was Robert’s answer, as he made a 
fur‘ous tierce at his:‘oe, but without effect. 

Then thrust and parry followed in quick succession. 
It was evident that Robert was the better swordsman 
of the two, but he lost the advantage this would 
otherwise have given him through his wild excitement. 
Once he managed to prick his antagonist rather 
severely onthe left breast, but the advantage gained 
was only temporary. The doctor fought with the 
stern determination of one who had a wrong to wipe 
out in blood. With steady eye he watched his antagon- 
ist, and skilfully parried his thrust. Then the oppor- 
tunity came at last. Robert allowed his breast to re- 
main uncovered by his weapon for a few brief seconds, 
but those few seconds were the doctor’s chance. His 
sword flashed in the light of the lamp, and the next 
moment it was stained with the heart’s blood of the 
craven Robert, who threw his arms up, and fell heavily 
to the floor—dead. 

Warner put on his hat and cloak again, and leaving 
the sword still sticking in the body of his dead foe, 
blew out the lamp, and left the room. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MORNING. 


It was morning, bright and warm. The sun shone over 
the waking city, gilding alike the palace and the hovel, 
and even tinging with 2 touch of gold the grim scaffold 
and the rusty chains on Tower Hill. It shone on the 
motley crowd that had gathered in thousands to witness 
the coming show; for six human beings hanging at one 
time was a sight not to be resisted. It shone on the 
frowning prison of the Fleet, giving a warm glow to the 
smoke-begrimed and hoary pile. And one warm ray 
fell through a grated window into a bare cell, where sata 
prisoner with his face buried in his hands. 

It was Lyster, the young soldier, brave and honor- 
able, but cast for death. ile looked up then at the yel- 
low sunlight streaming across the floor of his cell, and 
then at a chirping sparrow that had perched at the barred 
window. 

“Oh, what mockery this seems!” cxclaimed the pris- 
oner. “ This beautiful sunlight, and yon bird’s twitter- 
ing note, serve but to cruelly remind me of life, when I 
should be fixing my thoughts upon the grave, in which, 
in a few hours’ time, I shall be lying. At such a time 
as this there should be gloom and storm. I could have 
faced death in a thousand forms, but I shrink from meet- 
ing it as a traitor at the hands of the common dooms- 
man,’ 

He bowed his head again and seemed to be weeping. 
Suddenly he was aroused by the jingling of wag 
his dungeon door swung open, and Doctor Warner 
entered. 

“ Ah, doctor, this is kind indeed !” cried Lyster, as he 
rose and hurried to greet his visitor. 

“But asmall service,” Warner answered. “ [had 
some difficulty in getting a pass, as they wondered why 
I wanted to visit thee on such a morning as this.” 

“ Generous and noble as thou ever art,” said Lyster, 
“ thou hast come to say the heaviest word human lips 
can utter—farewell—and to convey my blessing and 
last wishes to my beloved Alice.” 

“No,” said Warner, ‘“‘I have come to save thee.” 
“To save me!” Lyster exclaimed in astonishment, as 
if he could not believe his ears. 

“ Hush! there are listeners about,” Warner replied. 
“T repeat that have come to save thee; but there is 
not a moment to be .ost.” 

“ What dost thou mean?” Lyster asked, sinking his 
voice to a whisper. 

“That thou shalt be a free man in less than anhour?” 
was the answer. 

“Free! How?” 

“By taking my place. Quick! we will exchange 
dresses. The likeness we bear to each other will serve 
thee in good stead now. Armed with my pass, thou 


he raised his hand, and struck Robert in the face, so| wilt be able to clear the sentries. Once free of the 


prison, obtain a horse, and ride as fast as the animal 
will carry thee to Chester. There the galley of the Irish 


For a moment Redman seemed stunned. His face.|queen is at anchor. On board that galley Alice is 


anxiously awaiting thy coming. As soon as thou art on 


til the nails entered the palms. Then he suddenly | board, the ship will sail and bear thee away to freedom 
snatched one of the rapiers from the table where|and happiness.” 

Warner had¥placed them, andffmade a lunge at the 
But the latter avoided the thrust, and seiz-}ed Lyster, 


“ But thou—what wilt thou do?” asked the astonish- 





“Trouble not thyself about me. Ere the discovery 
can be made thou wilt be far away,” answered Warner. 

“That may be so,” Lyster replied; “ but they will 
punish thee severely for aiding and abetting me to 
escape.” 

“ Let not that thought trouble thee,” said Warner. 
“ When they discover that thou hast escaped, I too shall 
be beyond their reach.” 

“How dost thou mean—‘beyond their reach?’” 
Lyster asked. 

“ That I shall be free.” 

“ Free and at yee with no risk of recapture! Thou 
art sure of that ?” said Lyster. 

“Free and at liberty, with no fear of recapture, I 
swear it,” the doctor replied. 

“Then I consent to the arrangement,” Lyster 
answered. 

“ Quick then,” said Warner, “for time flies, and we 
have little to waste.” 

He crossed to the door, and listening for a few mo- 
ments to satisfy himself that no one was within earshot, 
commenced to divest himself of his clothing, Lyster do- 
ing the same. 

In a few moments a complete change had taken place, 

and in the cloaked and booted man, with a wealth of hair 
falling beneath a slouched hat, it would have been diffi- 
cult indeed for a stranger to have detected Lyster, the 
condemned prisoner. 
“The pass thou wilt find in the pocket of the cloak,” 
said Warner; “also a purse of money, which will be 
needful to thee. Do not scruple to use it. I shall not 
need it. And now farewell. Remember me to the gen- 
tle Alice. Tell her that I have kept my promise, and 
that when next we meet”—— 


He was interrupted by the sound of footsteps, and a 
grating of the key in the lock. And he had barely time 
to grasp the hand of Lyster, when the door opened, and 
a gaoler appeared to announce that the time had ex- 
pired, and the visitor must leave the cell. 

“Farewell,” said the disguised Lyster, as he once 
more shook the doctor’s hands. “ Farewell—face thy 
doom boldly. Have faith in Him who can give thee 
eternal rest, and the grave will the n have no terrors.” 


“T have faith. The grave has no terrors, and I long 
for rest,” the doctor replied, assuming the tone of Lys- 
ter’s voice as near as possible. Then the two men em- 
braced each other. The prison door closed again; but 
Lyster was on the outside of it. In a few minutes he 
had traversed the winding passages, and the great en- 
trance gate had closed behind him. He was free—free 
as the twittering sparrow and the wanton sunbeams, 
that a little while ago seemed to mock him. He cast 
one look at the prison he had just left, and then hurried 
away, as alarge cart, drawn by two powerful horses, 
and followed by a body of heavily_armed soldiers, drew 
up at the gates. 

On he sped, until the din of the city was left be- 
hind, and the cool breeze of the country fanned his 
heated brow. Higher climbed the sun in the heavens, 
and his broad beams, falling through the interlacing 
boughs of the tall trees, wrought fantastic tracery on 
the dusty road, and the birds sang blithely, and the 
lowing kine made pleasant and refreshing music to the 
ears of the liberated prisoner, who, speeding along the 
great highway that led towards Chester, felt that in- 
describable thrill which men experience when suddenly 
and unexpectedly they are snatched from the very 
brink of the grave, and turning his eyes heavenward 
he exclaimed : 

“Oh, Freedom, thou art indeed a blessing !” 

Ife reached a roadside inn, and having refreshed him- 
self, and obtained a post horse, he once more resumed 
his journey, the hush of a summer morning around 
him—the only sounds he heard being the clatter of 
his horses’ hoofs, and the rustling of the boughs. 

It was well that he did not hear the hoarse roar of 
the human sea that chafed and lashed itself into ex- 
citement beneath the hoary walls of the Tower of 
London. 

From every bye-way and alley had poured the liv- 
ing streams, until it was an amazing spectacle to be- 
hold the immense masses that had congregated to see 
half-a-dozen of their fellow creatures publicly strangled 
- death. The immense square seemed paved with 

aces. 

The confusion was so great that it was with diffi- 
culty the soldiers kept their posts; and when the horse- 
men urged their steeds against the struggling crowd 
the uproar that ensued was terrible. 

Women and children, citizens and apprentices, cava- 
liers and soldiers, were huddled together, and fought, 
and struggled and swore, and contested inch by inch 
anv little bit of rising ground, that enabled them to 
obtain a better view than their neighbors. 

Suddenly a gun from the Tower announced with a 
sullen boom that the fatal hour had arrived. Then 
almost before its reverberations had died away, one 
tremendous roar of “'They—they come !” broke from 
the struggling crowd. And down through an avenue 
of glittering pikes and glistening breastplates of mailed 
soldiers, came a large ¢art drawn by two powerful 
horses, and containing six, culpritsgwho were to die 
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upon the hideous scaffold, that rose up, black and 
weird looking, from out of the centre of the human’sea. 

Soon the scaffold was reached, and one by one the 
doomed prisoners stepped from the cart, and was in- 
stantly grasped by the masked hangman, who adjusted 
the rope around the neck of the culprit, with an alacrity 
begotten by long experience. And when the prepara- 
tions were completed the fatal ladder was removed, and 
a human body was left swinging in the air. As each 
one was turned off, it was the signal for a roar of derision 
and laughter from the brutal crowd. 

Five had been launched into eternity, and the last, 
and sixth, stepped from the cart, and with a firm step 
mounted the scaffold. He was very pale, but not a muscle 
of his face quivered. 

“ A traitor—a traitor!” “ A dog’s death !” were the 
cries with which the spectators greeted the doomed 
man ; but they did not affect him. 
in prayer, and a soft smile stole over his face. 


map. 
doomsman, mounted the ladder. 


had found rest at last. 


CHAPTER XX. 


With the free wind of heaven playing with his hair, 
and bringing the flush of health back to his face, Lys- 
ter sped onwards, his heart beating high as he antici- 
pated the pleasure of again meeting her who was part 
of his life—a life that a little while ago trembled in 
the balance, and was preserved, as it were, by a 


miracle. 


In the exuberance of joy begotten by the unex- 
pected escape from the very jaws of the tomb, the 
young man did not give much thought to the friend 
With that peculiarly 
human selfishness that even the most perfectly con- 
stituted being is never without, he was intoxicated 
with his own success and the prospect of the reunion 
The thought never for a moment 
occupied his mind that when the generous Warner of- 
fered him the means of escape he would take his 
place on the gcaffold; or the young soldier, chival- 
rous and high-souled as he was, would have died 
twenty times rather than have allowed such a sacri- 


who had so nobly served him. 


with his beloved. 


fice to have been made. 


That the doctor was a mystery, Lyster was fully 
aware of; and that in offering his services in the un- 
conditional manner he had, it was evident he was ac- 
tuated by motives as singular as they were noble. On 
this point Lyster was certainly curious, and he ran- 
sacked his brain for some explanation, but none was 
forthcoming, and so he was compelled to rest content- 
ed, and wait patiently for what the future might 


unfold. 


The sun commenced to wane, but it still found the 
fugitive journeying on, keeping the line of the great 
At length Lyster be- 


highway that led to Chester. 
came so exhausted that he found it absolutely neces 
sary to rest for a time; so he penetrated into the re 


cesses of a wood, until he came to a spot that was a 
perfect fairy bower; and tethering his horse, he threw 


himself down on the soft, springy turf that grew be 
neath the trees. 


The gentle rustling of the foilage overhead, the bright 


blue sky, the endless song of the birds, and the unutter 


able joy of freedom in his bosom, made the moment de- 
lighttul beyond expression, and he sunk into a slumber 
But pre- 
sently, troubled dreams disturbed his repose. He fan- 


that for a time was refreshing and peaceful. 


cied he saw the cell which he had so recently quitted 


and stretehed ona black board, that was supported by 
two trestles, was the body of the doctor, and round his 
neck was part of a broken halter. He awoke with a start, 
and then for the first time, the thought struck him that the 
man who had so nobly freed him from captivity, would 
die in his stead. His first impulse was to hurry back 
as fast as his horse would carry him; but a little calm 
reflection served to convince him of the uselessness of 


such a course; for, if his worst thoughts were realized 
Warner had hours ago passed to his eternal rest. 

As he thought of this he became well nigh distracted 
and for alittle time was undecided how to act. 


ing himself up, might still save him. 


efreshed and invigorated, though his mind was 


cruelly racked with the uncertainty of his friend’s fate, 
he mounted his steed, and rode out of the wood. 


He had scarcely proceeded a couple of miles, whena 
sudden bend in the road, which at this part ran between 
high banks thickly-covered with trees, brought him 
upon a company of soldiers, who had halted for a rest, 


and were busy cooking their dinner over a wood fire. 


It was too late for Lyster to retreat, ashe had already 
been seen, and so he rode boldly forward. An officer 


His lips moved, as if 
He knelt 
for a moment. and clasped his bands, as if supplicating 
for mercy. The brave and noble bearing of the young 
man awed the crowd to silence, save now and again 
when a murmur of pity, broke from the lips of some wo- 
The prisoner rose, and submitting himself to the 
In a moment the fatal 
noose was adjusted, the ladder was removed, and the 
good and generous Doctor Warner was “free and at lib- 
erty,” and danger of recapture there was none, for he 


Then 
he determined to pursue his journey with all speed to 
Chester, where he might be able to learn some news; 
and if the doctor had not been executed, Lyster, by giv- 


stepped into the middle of the road, and placing himself 
before Lyster’s horse, said: 

“Whither goest thou, stranger ?” 

For a moment Lyster was in a difficulty how to 
answer, for a person traveling on the highway with- 
out being able to give a good account of himself to 
any officer of the queen’s he might meet, was liable 
to be at once arrested. After a little reflection he re- 
plied: 

“Tam a doctor, and am traveling to the next town 
to see a man who lies at the point of death.” 

“Thy name ?” the officer demanded. 

Again Lyster was confused, and this confusion did 
not escape the notice of the officer, who said: 

“Tf thou art honest, and journeying upon fair busi- 
ness, Why shouldst thou betray signs of trepidation ? I 
must know something more of thee before thou canst 
proceed. We are searching for some lawless villains 
who have escaped her majesty’s justice, and, for aught 
I know, thou mayst be one of them.” 

“ Nay, I assure you Lam a_ peaceable citizen, jour- 
neying on an errand of merey,” exclaimed Lyster, as 
he began to fear that through this unlucky chance his 
plan of escape might be frustrated. 

“Tf that is so, then thou shouldst not hesitate to 
give the necessary information,” said the officer. 
‘Again I demand thy name and place of residence.” 

- ny! name is—is—Rodolph, and I reside in Lon- 
don,” Lyster answered, hesitatingly. 

“Thy name is knave, an I mistake not,” said the 
officer; “for thy countenance betrays that thou hast 
some guilty secret at thy heart. What ho, men, re- 
lieve this peaceable citizen of his horse, and see that 
the rider escape not. We'll carry him back to London 
where we may learn more of his history than he cares 
to disclose.” 

Protestations were useless, and so Lyster dismount- 
ed at the bidding of the soldiers, and abandoned him- 
self to despair. He saw now that all his cherished 
hopes were frustrated, and if taken back to London 
he would be sure to be recognized, and a second es- 
cape would be impossible. Little accidents often 
frustrated great plans, and here was a circumstance 
which dashed the cup from his lips at the very mo- 
ment he was about to drink. If he were taken back 
to London, the noble sacrifice made by Warner would 
be useless ; while the discovery, if the cheat was 
known, that the real culprit had been recaptured while 
flying from justice, would be the signal for instant 
death. 

Such were the conflicting emotions which surged 
through the brain of the unfortunate prisoner, until 
he felt that he could bow his head in the dust and 
weep scalding tears over his shattered idols. 

The soldiers having refreshed themselves, orders 
were given to resume the journey towards London, 
and when the troops had got into marching order, 
Lyster was placed in the middle of the body, and once 
more he turned his face towards the great capital, 
where in thought he saw thescaffold, surrounded with 
a yelling, hooting rabble, and himself stark and dead, 
swaying in the morning wind. 

After three hours’ marching, and as darkness was 
gathering over the land, orders were given to halt for 
the night. They had arrived at the ruins of an old 
castle, and here the ofticers determined to bivouac for 
the night. A portion of the ruins was in a tolerable 
state of preservation, several rooms to which access 
was gained by a decaying stairway remaining intact. 
In the topmost of these, on a level with what had 
once been the battlements, Lyster was confined, and a 
guard of two of the soldiers was told off to watch the 

4 rm™: . . 
prisoner. This part of the building had formerly been 
the tower, and was even now a place of considerable 
strength. The room in which Lyster was confined 
was a square place, lighted by a single shaft in the 
massive wall, Through holes in the roof and inter- 
stices in the wall, where the stone work had decayed, 
the climbing ivy had forced its way through, and 
trailed in some places down to the floor. 

Innumerable bats and owls had made this room their 

yermanent abode, and seemed inclined to resent the 
intrusion of the new comers. <A litter of straw had 
been provided; on this the prisoner threw himself, 
thoroughly exhausted in mind and body. As he lay 
there, in the white strip of moonlight that streamed 
through the shaft, he gave himself up entirely for 
lost. But presently his attention was riveted on the 
bats and solemn-looking owls that flew in and out of 
the window. Andas he watched them enjoying un- 
restrainedly the blessings of freedom, the yearning de- 
sire to once more escape from his captors filled his 
breast, and there rose within him a new hope—indefi- 
nite and faint at first, but still a hope that he might 
vet burst from his bondage and drink the sweets of 
|.berty. ; 

But how to doit was the problem he propounded to 
himself. Perched in a kind of loft, at an altitude of 
nearly eighty feet from the ground, and guarded by 
two heavily-armed men, the realization of any project 
he might think of was scarcely to be hoped for. And 
yet he did hope, as men will do, even when the hand 
of death is chilling them, 
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_ The two men who constituted his guard were play- 
ing cards, but as the hours waned, they ceased their 
game, and showed signs of yielding to the influences 
of the drowsy god, the fatigues of their long tramp 
making them more susceptible. 

Feigning sleep himself, Lyster quietly watched the 
exertions of the men to resist the drowsiness that came 
upon them. He saw with delight the frequent glances 
they occasionally directed to the corner where he lay, 
as if toassure themselves he slept, so that they might 
snatch a brief repose without fear. Presently after a 
few muttered sentences to his comrade, one of the men 
stretched himself across the space that formed the 
doorway, and in a few moments he gave unmistakable 
proofs that he was fast locked insleep. Lyster’s heart 
beat high, for he had resolved now at all hazards to 
make an attempt to-regain his freedom. It was the 
last chance—a forlorn hope, perhaps—but. better death 
where he was, than ignominiously on the scaffold be- 
fore a London mob. 

In a little while the second soldier seated himself 
ina corner with his musket between his legs. He 
struggled hard to resist the drowsiness that occasion- 
ally seized him. But human nature is the same, 
whether it be in soldier or civilian; and so, casting a 
last assuring look at the still form of the prisoner, the 
man let his head fall upon his knees, and in a very 
short time gave nasal evidence that he, too, had passed 
into the land of dreams.. 

It was Lyster’s chance now. Fortune favors the 
brave, he thought, and he was determined to make a 
bold attempt to escape, or court death by the bullets 
from the soldiers’ muskets. 

He crawled cautiously to the door and listened, for 
sounds of clanking steel on the stone pavement below, 
as the lonely sentry kept his watch, convinced bim 
that escape in that direction was cut off. His last 
chance was the shaft or loophole. 

The sun had sunk now, and nota star glimmered in 
the heavens. The ivy rustled in the night wind with a 
ghostly sound, and the owls and bats flitted about like 
restless spirits. [le crawled back again, having as- 
sured himself that the two men still slept. He reach- 
ed the entrance through which the trailing ivy cluster- 
ed like ropes. With some difficulty he clambered up, 
and got his head through the opening, but he was 
convinced that it would be utterly impossible to get 
out that way, and so he lad to draw himself back. 
As he did so, a piece of loose stone rolled down and 
fell with a clatter that made his heart beat violently, 
and he listened in mortal terror lest the noise should 
have attracted observation. But the tired and jaded 
soldiers had sunk into a profound slumber, and the 
sounds failed to disturb them. Turning round, Lyster 
laid himself flat, and feet foremost, began to push him- 
self into the open air, retaining as he did so, 2 firm 
grasp of the rope-like ivy. Getting far enough out, he 
felt about with his feet, until they rested on a stone 
parapet, and he was enabled to stand upright. 
a§The ledge upon which he stood was scarcely a foot 
in width, and the depth to the ground in the darkness 
seemed fathomless. 

It was aterrible moment. He stood on the verge of 
an awful death, for should the ivy give way, or should 
he lose his footing, he must be dashed to pieces. 
Standing on the summit of a decaying wall, and an un- 
known depth below him, his position was anything but 
an enviable one. Butit was the last frail chance for 
life, and so, firmly grasping the creepers, he lowered 
himself over the i As he did so his weight tore 
some of the ivy from the wall, allowing him to drop 
suddenly several feet. It was an awful moment, but 
still he retained a firm grip, although the jerk severely 
wrenched his arms. Using more caution, and lighten- 
ing his weight as much as possible, by resting his feet 
on the projecting stones of the wall, he slowly and 
painfully descended. After what seemed to him in- 
terminable minutes of great physical exertion and ex- 
tremest peril, his feet touched the ground. 

Waiting until he had sufficiently recovered from his 
dangerous descent, he cautiously proceeded until he 
once more stood in the roadway a free man. No time 
was to be lost. He knew that as soon as his escape 
should be discovered, pursuit would follow. 

Daylight found him miles away from his temporary 
prison. Footsore and weary he crept into the recesses 
of a wood, for he was afraid to continue his journey 
by daylight, lest he should again attract attention. 

As night again approached, he once more started. 
And so, resting by day, and traveling under the fav- 
orable cover of the darkness, and subsisting upon roots 
and wild fruit, he reached the port of Chester, and 
with nervous anxiety sought out the O'Malley galleys, 
They were just on the point of putting to sea, for 
Grace, who had delayed their departure at the solicita- 
tion of the hopeful Alice, had grown impatient, and 
swore that she would wait no longer. 

After some difficulty Lyster got on board the 
queen’s galley, and the meeting between him and Alice 
was joyous and passionate. 

Slowly at first sailed the galleys away, but as tle 
darkening shades of evening closed around, the wind 
arose and howled through the cordage, whilegthe sea, 
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lashed into fury, beat the ships as though it would 
have riven then, and hurl the human freight they 
bore to destruction. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ABDUCTION OF YOUNG ST. LAWRENCE. 


The bad weather continuing, Grace felt that it 
would be folly to attempt to continue the voyage to 
Westport, whither she intended at starting to hive 
sailed. Accordingly the galleys were headed for the 
Bay of Dublin, and after a very stormy passage 1n- 
deed, Howth was made. Here her little fleet anchor- 
ed in a creek, snugly sheltered from the tempest, and 
provisions being required, the Western Queen, with a 
body ot her followers, marched to the Castle of Howth 
—a stately pile, that had for generations been in 
vossession of the proud and noble descendants of the 
oes of Howth, a family that originally bore the 
name of Tristam ; and its founder, it was proudly 
boasted, had been a knight of the “Round Table.” 
But generations before Grace’s arrival one of the 
members had fought, and gained a great victory at 
the battle of Clontarf, and in honor of this victory the 
name had been changed to that of the patron saint, 
St. Lawrence. The St. Lawrences had long been no- 
torious for their haughty- and unbending spirit, and 
Grace, taking advantage of the accident which had 
driven her to Howth, determined to read the proud 
family a lesson, if possible. Calling around her a 
strong body guard of her best men she marched bold- 
ly tothe castle, whose massive and rugged _battle- 
ments seemed to bid defiance to all comers. But the 
Queen of the West was not the woman to be daunted, 
even by the display of such power as that which met 
her gaze on every side as she approached. 

On reaching the drawbridge, she ordered one of her 
kerns to blow a loud blast on the signal horn. But no 
response being given, the horn was again sounded with 
a like result. 

“By heavens! but this is ungallant treatment of a 
stranger seeking hospitality,” she cried, as she seized a 
pike from a kern standing by, and hurriedly crossing the 
drawbridge, commenced to batter at the castle gate. 

Her knocking remained unanswered, and at length she 
grew furious, andrained a shower of blows upon the 
iron-studded door. Presently a warder appeared upon 
the battlements, and demanded who clamored so rudely 
at the door of the great Lord of Howth’s castle. 

“* By all the saints,” cried Grace, “thou art a saucy 
varlet; andif I had thee here, I’d clip thy ears off for 
their dullness. Hasten to thy ill-bred lord, and tell him 
that Grace O'Malley, Queen of the West, demands ad- 
mittance and hospitality for herself and followers.” 

Somewhat awed on learning that the far-famed chief- 
tainess stood at the gate, the man hastened to perform 
her bidding. But whatever might have been the feel- 
ings of his vassal, the equanimity of the proud Lord of 
llowth was undisturbed by the presence of the notorious 
woman. It was the dining hour of the family, and not 
even for the Queen of England herself, would my lord 
have disturbed himself at such an hour. 

Tell the saucy woman,” he replied, “that we brook 
no intrusion at this time. An she wishes for hospitality, 
let her seek it elsewhere.” 

Grace was furious when she heard this uncharitable 
message. 

«« By the souls of all mine ancestors!” she oried, “ but 
this insolence shall not go unpunished. I’ll break the 
haughty spirit ofthis puppet lord, and make him open 
his doors whenever hospitality is claimed, or may I eat 
nothing but black bread for the rest of my days.” 

The warder who had delivered the message laughed 
at this threat; for, knowing the impregnability of the 
castle and the power of its lord, he little dreamed that 
the words of tbe furious woman could ever take practi- 
cal shape. Nor did the Lord of Howth himself, as he 
feasted amidst the luxuryfof his baronial hall, do more 
than laugh a scornful laugh when he heard of the 
menace. He looked upon the chieftainess as a barbarian 
with whom it would have been derogatory for him to 
hold intercourse. 

“We'll set our dogs upon her an she trouble us again,” 
was his only remark, as he quaffed his ruby Burgundy 
from a golden chalice. 

Smarting from the insult and chafing to discover some 
means to avenge it, Grace wandered about the little vil- 
lage until chance threw into her way what she was seek- 
ing. It was customary in those days for the nobility to 
place their children out to nurse, and Grace discovered 
that young St. Lawrence, and heir of the Lord of Howth, 
was in the care of some of his father’s retainers at a 
little distance away. Grace soon formed a plan, which 
if successfully carried out, would enable ber to solace her 
wounded feelings. 

Under cover of darkness, and with a trusty few of her 
followers, she proceeded to the cottage where the young 
heir was located; and in spite of the remonstrance and 


entreaties of his guardians, she forcibly carried him off,| 


ov hastening on board her gailey with the child, she 
e orders foy the sails to be loosed and the anchors 
Weighed. 
(To be continued in our next) 


| The Merman’s Bride. 
By Epwarp M. Youna. 


Merrily sped the light boat, gliding from the strand; 
At her prow a maiden fair, in bridal robes, did stand: 
Sylph-like, was the maiden’s form; queenly was her air; 
Flowing were her sunny robe, and, her long, wavy hair: 
Cheerily, in the sunny sheen, her golden tresses gleamed, 
As to the wind, in fluttering maze, both robe and tresses streamed. 
Clasped on her pearly brow serene, a sparkling gem she wore, 
And, in her lilly-white hand, upraised, a fairy wand she bore, 
Away—afar—like a lorn wild swan, the slender pinnace glided; 
Without a sail, wi.hout an oar, as, by enchantment guided :-— 
Yet, while upon her trackless course, she onward sped amain, 
The nymph, intently, kept watch, but ne'er looked back again. 
Unawed, amid the mighty waste of waters, there stood she, 
With nothing, but her fragile beat, afloat upon the sea; 
Still, in that sohtude profound, she tuned her voice to song, 
And chanted to the passing; waves, as sw spt her bark along: 

Like the stars of the sky shine the radiant gems 

With which queens of the sea grace their gold diadems: 

No gems of such brilliance, on ear:h, ever shone 

Upon beauty’s fair brow, on a potentate’s throne; 

Yet, a crown more resplendent, is sparkling for me 

In the crystalline halls, at the depths of the ses. 

O, fair are the sea-nymphs, adown in the deep, 

Where the calm, sluggish waters seem ever to sleep, 

And, where quietude reigns, when, above, wildly raves 

The fierce, raging storm, madly lashing the waves; 

There, adown the deep waters, how sweet 'twere to rest, 

And, in love’s tranquil dreamings, forever be blest. 

Who, that ever hath viewed the magnificent glow 

Of the gem-glitt’ring waters, illuamed from below, 

When old ocean’s vast plain appears sparkling ablaze 

With a glory that rivals the sun’s brightest rays, 

But, has felt, on beholding the scene of delight, 

As, when Fancy’s rapt visions first dawn on the sight ? 

Deem not, then, that the gloom of earth's dim-lighted dells, 

Like a shadowy spectre, in ocean’s depths dwells; 

For, the blest of the de: -» have an eagle-like eye, 

Which, in far stretch of vision, can clearly descry, 

By the luminous phosphor that lights the abyss, 

All the splendor adornips that regiou of bliss. 
She ceased—a sudden threatening gloom, outspreading, veiled 
the sky, 
And ports swiftly, on the wing. went, wildly shrieking, by: 
Now, drearily, lowered the storm-clouds upon the sargy deep, 
But still the light boat, onward, straight to hercourse did keep; 
The driving blast raged furiously; and, with terrific glare, 
The vivid lightning-flashes illamed the maiden’s hair; 
Then awful peals of thunder, that seemed to rend the sky, 
Crashed—as though dec ons of the storm were rioting on high; 
Yet, calmly, at the shallop’s prow, still standing, undismayed, 
The nymph thrice waved her fairyf{wand as 'twere to call for 
aid; 
When, up a stately merman rose out from the foamy brine, 
With, ‘‘ Welcome, welcome lady fair—thrice welcome bride of 
mine.” 
Then, tenderly, with gentle grace, his royal arm he wound 
In hearty, kingly, fond embrece her yielding form around— 
“Come, lady love, adown the deep; myself the way will guide, 
Where wait the noblest of our realm to greet our royal bride.” 
Slow sank the pinvace, with the twain—loud strains of music 
sweet, 
Like a cathedral organ’s swell, came bubbliog from the deep; 
The storm passed by—the sky was clear--the sea grew calm 
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BOOK IV.—CHAPTER VI. 
(Continued from our last.) 

“What hath he done ?” demanded Wat. 
“He hath disobeyed thine order, and concealed a 
large piece of gold plate beneath his jerkin !” replied 
one of the captors. “ Behold it!” 
* He must die !” replied Wat, sternly. 
“Spare me!” cried the wretch. “Thou hast known 
me many years in Dartford!” Ihave restored the 
plate !” 

“Thou hadst hidden it !” cried the man who had 
accused him. ‘ We discovered it upon thee!” 

“Place the gold plate in his jerkin,” said Wat; 
“and then cast him into the fire !” 

The terrible sentence was carried out literally. 

Notwithstanding his cries and struggles, the miser- 
able wretch was hurled through an open bay win- 
dow, and perished in the flames. 

But Liripipe was not the only Dartford rebel des- 
troyed by the burning of the Savoy. 

Mark Cleaver, Curthose, Grouthead, Peter Crust, 
and others, numbering nearly forty persons, found 
their way to the Duke’s well-stored cellars, and, re 
solving to enjoy themselves, broached a cask of Malm- 
sey, and another of Gascoigne wine. 

Though told that the palace was on fire, they heed- 
ed not the warning, but continued their carouse; un- 
til a great wall fell down, with a tremendous crash, 
and shut them up completely. 

Escape was then impossible, and their comrades did 
not even attempt to Jiberate them, but left them to 
their fate. It may be that the wine they had access 
to prolonged their wretched existence. For seven 
days their cries were heard. Then all became silent. 

ambeth Palace, when fired by the rebels, formed a 
grand object; but it was nothing compared with the 
burning Paes of the Savoy. 

Thrice the size of Lambeth Palace, loftier, grander in 
every respect, and better situated, the Duke of Lan- 
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| caster’s om. when set on fire by the rebels, could 
-be seen by the whole of London. 
The enormons structure burnt throughout the 


night, and as the flames sometimes rose to a great 
height, the spectacle, though terrible, was wonderfully 
fine. 

Nothing could have affected the citizens more pow- 
erfully than this fire, inasmuch as it proved to them 
beyond all question that the rebels were not connected, 
as they had hitherto imagined them to be, with the 
ambitious John o’ Gaunt. 

Moreover, the burning palace could be seen by the 
King and his Council in the Tower, and the spectacle 
affected them, though in a different manner. 

Coupled with other events that occurred simultane- 
ously, it made them think that the nobles and gentle- 
men of England were doomed. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HOW MESSER BENEDETTO WAS BEHEADED AT THE 
STANDARD AT CHEAPSIDE. 


While the noble Palace of the Savoy was destroyed 
by one set of the rebels, outrages even more dreadful 
were committed by the Outlaw and his party. 

Newgate had been demolished, and the prisoners 
liberated; and thus another large band of malefac- 
tors was added to the rebelarmy. Many houses were 
plundered as the army marched past the Old Change, 
near St. Paul’s, and along Cheapside towards Lom- 
bard street, whither they were bound, and none es} 
eaped unless they could prove themselves friends o 
the insurgents. 

Everything was done by the terrified citizens to 
conciliate the rebels, who were now completely mas- 
ters of the city. Provision shops, wine cellars, and 
shambles were thrown open. But though the Out- 
law did not interdict pillage, he forbade all feasting 
and carousing till the day’s work was done. 

As the rebels marched along they stopped every 
man they met, and thus addressed him : “Ny ith whom 
holdest thou?” If he answered not “ With the King 
and the Commons,” they put him to death. Thus 
carrying terror and destruction with them, they 
marched to Lombard street. 

It may seem strange that with a Lord Mayor so 
courageous as Sir William Walworth, and a citizen so 
valiant as Sir John Philpot, the rebels should be al- 
lowed to commit all these dreadful outrages without 
hindrance, but the loyal citizens were completely 
panic-stricken, and thought only of defending their 
own habitations. 

With this design, the wealthier among them got to- 
gether their friends, and as many servants as they 
could, and strongly barricaded their houses. All the 
larger habitations were thus converted into fortresses. 

Owing to all the armed men being thus employed, 
the Lord Mayor and Sir John Philpot found it impos- 
sible to get a sufficient force to attack the rebels 
with any chance of success. They could not muster 
three hundred men, and what were these against the 
enormous host, now increased by all the disaffected 
= who alone amounted to some twenty thous- 
and. 

At that time there were in the city two renowned 
knights, Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Perdueas d’Al- 
breth. Each of them had six score companions, com- 
pletely armed, and ready to sally forth upon the rebels 
at any moment; but they desired to reserve their 
— for the King, feeling sure he would soon need 
them. 

When Wat Tyler and the rebel leaders crossed Lon- 
don Bridge and entered the city, a consultation took 
place between the Lord Mayor and these two saga- 
cious and experienced knights, who strongly advised 
him not to attack the rebels, or the city would be ut- 
terly destroyed, but to wait for a favorable opportu- 
a which could not fail to occur. c 

mbard street, as we have already had occasion to 
mention, was then almost entirely inhabited by a 
company of rich Italian merchants, who lent money 
on usance, and of late had farmed some of the Gov- 
ernment taxes, amongst others the obnoxious poll-tax, 
which had exasperated the people and caused the in- 
surrection. 

Certain he should obtain a very large amount of 
treasure by plundering the houses of these rich Italian 
merchants, and actuated by a special desire of revenge 
upon Benedetto, the Outlaw made all haste to Lom- 
bard Street. 

On hearing of the approach of the rebels, the mer- 
chants hastily peed. their chests of treasure and 
plate in cellars and other secret places, and carrying 
with them as much gold as they could, abandoned 
their houses, and took refuge in the adjoining churches 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, St. Edmond and All-Hallows, 
where they hoped they would be safe. Vain expecta- 
tion ! 

As the Outlaw turned from Cheapside into Lom- 
bard street, he called out to his followers that he was 
to deliver to them the treasures of the Lombard mer- 
chants, who had robbed the peasants. 

“Go and take all you can find,” he cried. But 
|from each house I claim ten thousand marks, The 
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rest is yours, and must be equally divided among you 
all. We will force the knaves to disclose where their 
treasure-chests are hidden.” 

On breaking into the houses, the rebels were sur- 
prised to find them deserted, and feared, at first, that 
the treasure was gone; but they soon discovered where 
the chests and money-bags were concealed, and lost 
no time in emptying them; taking care to lay aside 
the sum required by their leader. 

When the houses had been stripped of all the valu- 
ables, the Outlaw, with Hothbrand and a large party, 
went in search of the fugitives, having been informed 
that they had taken refuge in the adjoining churches. 

The unfortunate Benedetto, and two other Italiar 
merchants, were found in the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth. 

They were at the altar, and the priests, who were 
standing before them, menaced the intruders with 
the thunders of the Church if they dared to touch 
them. 

But the Outlaw, and those with him, were not to 
be deterred by such threats; and, rushing forward, 
dragged the victims from the place of sanctuary. 

Reading his doom in the Outlaw’s terrible looks, 
the unhappy Benedetto fell at his feet, and besought 
pity, proffering at the same time, the bags of gold he 
had brought away with him. 

The Outlaw took the money, but did not relent. 

Regarding the kneeling merchant with a stern look, 
he said— 

“This is thy ransom, I trow, which thou hast left 
unpaid ?” 

“* My ransom was to be a thousand marks,” rejoined 
Benedetto. ‘Here are ten: thousand. Take them, 
and spare my life !” 

“{ will take the gold, but I cannot spare thee !” re- 
joined the Outlaw. “Thy name is inscribed on the 
list of those adjudged to death, for grievous wrongs 
done to the people! I cannot pardon thee, if I would! 
Prepare for tustant death! One of these priests will 
shrive thee !” 

“Yet spare me, and I will take thee where more 
treasure will be found !” implored Benedetto. 

The Outlaw hesitated fora moment, and then said, 
sternly, and resuming his previous inflexible look, “1t 
may not be !” 

A priest was then called, and followed the unfor- 
tunate merchant as he was dragged away to the Stan- 
dard at Cheapside, around which a hideous throng 
was collected. 

Several persons having been previously executed 
there, the steps were slippery with blood. 

A stalwart individual, of forbidding appearance, 
who acted as executioner, and ene. large two- 
handed sword on his shoulder, ordered the wretched 
man to kneel down. 

The priest then clambered up to him, and, after 
saying a few words in a low tone, and listening to his 
response, gave him absolution. 

After Benedetto had pressed a crucifix to his lips, 
the executioner struck off his head; which rolled down 
to the foot of the steps, and was carried off by the 
crowd. 

END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 


BOOK V.—SMITHFIELD. 
CHAPTER I. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 

‘That night the Outlaw made his head-quarters in 
Leadenhall, then a large private mansion, belonging to 
Sir Hugh Nevil, having flat battlements, coated with 
lead, whence it derived its name, and a large central 
court. This hall afterwards became the property of 
the renowned Richard Whittington. 

In Leadenhall, after his sanguinary day’s work was 
over,the Outlaw feasted and caroused with Hothbrand 
and others of his officers, laughing and jesting over the 
direful deeds they had done, and planning others, 
equally direful, for the morrow. And here he stored 
the vast amount of plunder he had obtained. 

The large courtyard of the mansion was filled with 
armed men, who kept watch during the night. 

~ Armed men were also placed in the adjoining mar- 
kets; and Gracechurch and Fenchurch Streets were 
guarded in like manner for fear of a surprise. 

Butin Cheapside where so much slaughter had taken 
place—for all the merchants had been beheaded at the 
Standard—thousands of drunken wretches were lying 
fast asleep, and might have been “killed like flies,” 
as Froissart saith, had any armed men fallen upon 
them. But none of the loyal citizens dared to leave 
their houses. 

Wat Tyler passed the night in a very different 
manner. Having resolved upon a separate couise of 
action, he kept aloof from his brother chief. 

After witnessing the destruction of the Savoy, he 
conducted his division of the army through the lower 
part of the City, along Thames Street and Tower 
Street to Tower Hill, where he posted himself, with 
the design of preventing any assistance being brought 
to the King, or any provisions from being introduced 
into the fortress. - 


During his march through the City be would not} 


his men that these must suffice for the present. 


now cut off. 


Wat Tyler and his host on Tower Hill. 


bravest of the Council, Sir Simon Buriey, and Si 


to fear the garrison would capitulate. 


to keep guard on the walls. 


—- 


CHAPTER IL. 


HOW WAT TYLER ENTERED THE TOWER, 


an armed multitude. 
of these wild-looking men. 


St. George, rode down, as near as they dared, to th 


all within it. 

troubled him exceedingly. 
the Council, he asked their advice, and Sir Simon Bur- 
ley recommended that he should agree to a conference 
outside the Bulwark Gate, and, while it took place, 
they would endeavor to seize the rebel leader, and con- 
veying him into the Tower, instantly put him to death. 

The plan being approved, trumpets were blown 
from the battlements, and notice was given to the 


forth and hold a brief conference with their leader. 


wark Gate. They were headed by Wat Tyler, with 
body-guard of some two hundred geod men-at-arms. 


forth. 


and completely armed. 
archers. 


men to charge, and dashed forward. 


were compelled to follow. 


raised, and the portcullis lowered. 


Tyler almost without a blow being struck. 


ments were driven away, and replaced by rebels. 
Burley, Sir Eustace de Valletort, and the knights. 


refuge. 
remain shut up there for awhile. 


had to deal—the King, the Princess, and Editha, 





CHAPTER IIL. 
WAT TYLER’S PROPOSAL TO THE KING, 


sistance. 


slain. 








It was now clear that the fortress was to be assault- 
ed on the morrow, and preparations were made for its 
defence; but it was also clear that the boldest and 


Eustace de Valletort, were not hopeful, having reason 


By the King’s command, Sir John Holland had been 
released from confinement in the Beauchamp Tower, 
but was not allowed to enter the palace, and was sent 


Next morning, those who looked from the walls and 
battlements of the fortress, and from the summit of 
the donjon, saw the whole of Tower Hill covered with 
Terrible to hear were the shouts 


After awhile a troop of rebels, bearing a banner of 
Bulwark Gate, and, sounding a trumpet, called out 
that unless the King came out to confer with their 


leader, they would forthwith attack the fortress, and 


sla 
This insolent message was repeated to Richard, and 
Summoning a meeting of 


allow pillage. Large supplies were brought by the| by a dozen armed men, entered the palace, and ascer- 
citizens who were favorable to the cause; and he told) taining from an usher, that the King was in the Prin- 


\cess’ apartments, commanded the terrified official to 


A dreadful night of terror and suspense was passed | conduct him thither. 
by those within the beleaguered fortress—all com- ith : 
munication with their friends and with the City being| proud step, he felt that at length the object of his 


As the rebel leader strode along the passage with a 


ambition was gained, aud that supreme power was 


From their place of observation, the summit of the] within his reach. 
White Tower, the King and the Council witnessed the 
burning of the Savoy, and they beheld the arrival of 


As may be supposed, the palace was in the utmost 


confusion. Grooms, pages, and yeomen had disap- 
peared. Frightened to death, the Princess’ ladies had 


shut themselves up in their own rocms. 

The only person left with the royal lady was Edi- 
tha. They were together when Richard sought his 
r|mother’s apartments. The Princess’ courage did not 
forsake her at this trying juncture, but seemed to rise 
with the occasion, and Editha displayed great spirit. 

The King having told them that the Tower was in 
the hands of the rebels, and that they might expect an 
immediate visit from Wat Tyler, they were not sur- 
prised when the door was suddenly opened, and the 
rebel leader marched into the room, leaving his follow- 
ers outside, 

After advancing a few paces, he stopped. is stal- 
wart figure exaggerated by the armor he wore, his 
haughty mien, and the exceeding sternness of his 
looks, combined to give him a very formidable appear- 
ance. He made no obeisance to the King or to the 
Princess, but waited to be addressed, 

As Richard remained silent, the Princess, collecting 
all her energy, said to the insolent intruder— 
e| “How dar’st thou profane this apartment with thy 

presence ?” 

“I am here by right of conquest madam,” he re- 
plied. “The Tower is in my hands, and I shall enter 
any room within it I think fit. Ihave come to make 
certain propositions to your son, the King, and lam 
much mistaken if, having regard to his safety and wel- 





fare, you do not counsel him to accede to them.” 
“State what thou hast to say !” cried Richard, who, 
by this time, had regained his self-possession. 
“First, then,” said the rebel leader, haughtily, “let 
me declare—as, indeed, must be evident—that 
can maintain thee on the throne. 


I have now greater 


rebels that, in an hour hence, the King would sally 


A loud shout from the besiegers signified their sat- 
isfaction ; and, a little time before the interview, a 
large body of archers moved down towards the Bul- 


Undeterred by this formidable display, Richard, 
fully armed and mounted on a powerful charger, came 
He was attended by Sir Simon, Burley, Sir 
Eustace de Valletort, Sir Osbert Montacute, the Baron 
de Vertain, and De Gommegines—all well mounted 
In the rear were five score 


On seeing the King and his attendants come forth, 
and noticing that the Bulwark Gate was encumbered 
by archers and cross-bowmen, Wat Tyler ordered his 


At the same time the company of rebels behind 
gave a loud shout, and pressed on after the horsemer. 
Alarmed by the charge, the King instantly turned 
back, and though Sir Simon Burley and Sir Eustace 
tried to stop him, he re-entered the fortress, and they 


But they were hindered by the men-at-arms, and be- 
fore they could get in Wat Tyler and his men pre- 
vented the gates from being closed, the drawbridge 


So quickly and so successfully was the mancuvr 
accomplished, that within a quarter of an hour after 
the King’s retreat, more than two thousand rebels had 
entered the fortress, and the Tower was taken by Wat 


The guards at the gates and the men on the battle- 


Only the upper part of the White Tower was in the 
hands of the royalists, and was occupied by Sir Simon 


In the chapel of the White Tower, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Lord Ifigh Treasurer had taken 


But the rebel leader was content that they should 


In the palace were the only persons with whom he 


So sudden was the entrance of the rebels into the 
Tower, and so numerous were they, that the garrison, 
either from fear, or, as was thought, from a secret un- 
derstanding with the insurgents, attempted no re- 


However, the guards stationed at the gates of the 
palace proved faithful, and refused to admit the rebel 
leader and those with him, but they were quickly 


Dismounting in the courtyard, Wat Tyler, attended, 


power than thine uncle, John O’Gaunt, whose palace 
I yesterday burnt down, or than the Earls of Cam- 
bridge and Buckingham, Though I war with the 
nobles and the knights and with the clergy, I do not 
seek to dethrone thee, but will uphold thy authority 
on certain terms.” 

4) “State thy terms,” said Richard. 
listen to them.” 

“That the people may confide in thee, thou shalt 
espouse a daughter of the people,” rejoined Wat 
“That I may confide in thee, thy consort shall be my 
daughter Editha.” 

Before Richard could answer, the Princess inter- 
posed. 

“Kditha is not a daughter of the people.” she re- 
joined, boldly. “ Neither is she thy daughter.” 

“She passeth as such,” said Wat Tyler, “ That is 
sufficient.” 

Then turning to the King, he added, “Let me 
have an answer to thy proposition, that I may know 
how to act.” 

“Kre you reply to this bold man, my liege,” said 
Editha, * suffer me, I pray you, tosay a word. Lowe 
him no obedience, and will render him none. Reject 
his insolent proposition, reject it withscorn. Defy his 
utmost threats and malice. He dares not raise his 
hand against your royal person. Should he draw his 
sword, it shall pierce my breast—not yours !” 

The words were uttered with so much energy, that 
Wat recoiled, and she placed herself between him and 
the King. 

But, in another moment, the rebel leader recovered 

and exclaimed, in a furious voice— 
“Think not to thwart my purpose, girl! I have 
planned this marriage, and it shall take place, or thou 
and thy great protectress will rue it, and the King 
will lose his crown! Who shall oppose my de- 
termination ?” 
“T oppose it not,” rejoined Richard. 

“Thou dost hear ?” cried Wat, triumphantly, “The 
King agrees. Now wilt thou disobey ?” 
“t shall never marry !”’ said Editha. 
“Never marry ?” exclaimed Richard, 

offer thee my hand ?” 

“Tam wedded to heaven!” she rejoined. ‘ Last 
night I pronounced the solemn vow at the altar before 
the Archbishop, in the presence of her Highness!” 

“ «Tis true !” exclaimed the Princess. 

Richard uttered an exclamation of despair. 
“Trouble not yourself, my liege,” said Wat Tyler, 
“She shall yet be yours, The Archbishop shall res - 
lease her from the vow, or I will have his head !” 
And he quitted the room, with the evident determ- 
ination of executing his threat. 

“] will stay him!” cried Richard, hurrying to the 
door. 

But he was prevented from going forth by the rebel 
guard stationed outside, 
“Tam a prisoner in wy own palace }” exclaimed 


“Tam willing to 


e 


“Not if I 
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Richard, as he returned, with alarm depicted in his 
countenance. “The good Archbishop will be sac- 
rificed !” 

“No, my son,” rejoined the Princess; “Heaven 
would not permit so atrocious a deed, The Arch- 
bishop is safe in the White Tower. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE LORD 
HIGH TREASURER WERE BEHEADED ON TOWER HILL. 


On quitting the Princess’s apartments, Wat Tyler 
left a guard at the door, as we have stated, giving 
the men strict injunctions to allow ne one—not even 
the King—to come forth. 

Taking another party with him, he began to search 
the palace, and ere long chanced upon one of the 
Archbishop’s servants, who, being threatened with 
death, conducted the rebel leader and his men by a 
secret passage to the chapel in the White Tower, 
where they found the Archhishop and Sir Robert 
Hales engaged in prayer. 

Mass had just been said, and both had received the 
Holy Communion. Not knowing what might ensue, 
the Archbishop had passed the whole of the previous 
night in devotion. He was now kneeling at the altar, 
praying and confessing his sins; and Sir Robert was 
kneeling beside him, when the rebel leader and his 
men rushed into the chapel. 

Alarmed by the noise, the exalted personages 
looked round, and seeing these savage-looking men, 
armed with pikes and bills, at once surmised their 
purpose, But they did not quit their kneeling posture. 

Rushing up to.the Archbishop, who was arrayed 
in his full ecclesiastical costume, and wore his em- 
broidered dalmatic and alb, and had a black velvet 
beret on his head, Wat Tyler seized him roughly by 
the shoulder, and forced him to arise. The Lord 
‘Treasurer rose at the same moment. 

“ What wouldst thou ?” demanded the Archbishop. 

“Come with me, Simon de Sudbury, and release a 
young damsel from the vow she made before thee last 
night, in the presence of the Princess,” said Wat. 

“*T cannot absolve her if I would,” said the Arch- 
bishop; “and I would not if I could.” 

“Then thou shalt die !” rejoined Wat Tyler. 

“T well know I have no mercy to expect from thee, 
remorseless villain !” said the Archbishop. 

“Thou art right, Simon de Sudbury !” said Wat. 
“Thou hast long since been doomed to death for thy 
treason to the people, and I would not have spared 
thee hadst thou granted my request! Thou also art 
sentenced to die the death of a traitor !” he added, to 
Sir Robert Hales, who regarded him sternly, “Bring 
them along !” he added, to his followers, 

“ Ay, let us go!” said the Archbishop to the Lord 
Treasurer. ‘ We are both well prepared! It is best 
to die when there is no longer pleasure in life !” 

* T would I could have died in arms !” replied Sir 
Robert. 

Throughout this trying scene, both maintained their 
customary dignified deportment; and so majestic did 
they look, that the rebels did not dare to lay hands 
upon them, as they led them from the chapel. 

So expeditiously was the seizure accomplished, that 
Sir Simon Burley and Sir Eustace de Valletort, who 
were in the upper part of the donjon, were not aware 
of their removal, 

Wat Tyler's first design was to put the Arch- 
bishop and the Lord ‘Treasurer to death, on the 
green in front of the chapel of St. Peter; but he 
changed his mind, and decided that the execution 
should take place on the summit of Tower Hill; since 
John Ball and the greater part of his followers were 
left there, being unable to enter the fortress. 

Accordingly he gave orders that the prisoners 
should be taken thither; and, mounting his steed, he 
rode at the head of the escort. 

From the summit of the White Tower, Sir Simon 
Burley, Sir Eustace de Valletort, and the other 
knights, beheld this melancholy procession. They 
saw the two dignified prisoners marching in 
the midst of the rebel guard, and proceeded by 
Wat Tyler on horseback, and a ferocious-looking 
ruffian, marching on foot, and bearing an axe on his 
shoulder. But they could not rescue them, since the 
men-at-arms and the archers refused to act. 

rom the windows of the palace, Richard and his 
mother, with Editha, likewise witnessed the same dis- 
mal spectacle. , 

They saw the infuriated crowd that followed in the 
wake, armed with pikes and bills, and heard the dread- 
ful cries of “ Death to the traitors! Death to the op- 
pressors of the people!” And they knew what was 
about to take place. 

In this manner the procession passed through the 
gateway of the Garden Tower, along the lower ward, 





ordeal. 

As to the Lord Treasurer, his courage sustained him, 
and he eyed his tormentors so fiercely that they drew 
back, 

Hitherto, no scaffold had been erected on Tower 
Hill, and indeed no execution had taken place on the 
spot, subsequently drenched with the best blood in the 
kingdom. 

Stationed on the brow of the hill, John Ball, seated 
on his mule, had watched the painful march of the 
victims, and exulted in the indignities to which they 
were exposed. 

As they came slowly on, he rode down to meet the 
Archbishop, and, addressing him ina scoffing tone, 
said,— : 

«Simon de Sudbury, thou art welcome to Tower 
Hill. At length thou wilt reap the reward of thy 
crimes.” 

“ What have I done that ye desire to kill me ?” de- 
manded the Archbishop. “Ihave yet to learn mine 
offence.” . 

“ Thou hast deeply wronged the people,” replied 
John Ball, “and they have doomed thee to death. Is 
it not so, my friends ?” he cried, looking around at the 
infuriated multitude. “Shall he not die ?” 

“ He shall die !” they replied, as with one voice. 
“Thou hearest, Simon de Sudbury ?” said John Ball. 
“ Thy sentence is pronounced.” ‘ 
«J will not speak further to thee, apostate,” said 
the Archbishop; “ but I will address thy deluded com- 
panions. I plead not for life, but I ask what I have 
done ?” 

“Thou hast robbed us !” cried a’ thousand voices. 
“You are wrong,” responded the Archbishop. “I 
have worked for you; I have expended my money 
upon you. Let Canterbury speak forme. Ye know 
what I have done for that city, Ihave partly rebuilt 
it.” 

“Heed him not,” cried John Ball, “ He speaks 
falsely.” 

” He shall die,” cried the throng inexorably. 

“ Hear me, mistaken men,” cried the Archbishop, 
in a voice that awakened attention. “ If you kill me, 
there will come upon you the indignation of the just 
Avenger. All England will be put under an Inter- 
dict.” 

On this there arose a terrible cry, and as soon as the 
multitude were in some degree quieted, John Ball 
said— 

“ We neither fear Pope Gregory’s Interdict, nor ac- 
knowledge his authority. ‘Thou art a great offender, 
and justice hath at length overtaken thee. Prepare 
thyself for instant death.” 

“Tam already prepared,” replied the Archbishop, 
firmly. “I have passed the whole of last night in 
prayer and confession, and when seized by thy lawless 
chief, I was kneeling at the altar. Mayst thou be as 
well prepared to meet thy end; and it is not far off. I 
forgive thee, and may heaven forgive thee likewise.” 
To this the Lord Treasurer, addedin a terrible voice, 
“] have no forgiveness for a wretch like thee, who 
has forsaken his religion, and incited the people to re- 
bellion, My blood will rise to heaven to bear witness 
against thee. I summon thee to appear at the Judg- 
ment Seat within three days.” 4 

So awful were the words, that those who heard them 
looked aghast. 

Seeing the effect produced, Wat Tyler, who had 
kept back to allow John Ball to speak, pushed for- 
ward his horse, and ordered the execution to proceed. 
During the colloquy previously recounted, a large 
block had been brought from a neighboring butcher’s 
shop, and beside it stood the ruffianly headsman, lean- 
ing on his axe and scowling at his victims. 

Around was gathered a group of fierce-looking men, 
armed with pikes and gisarmes, and within the circle 
were Wat Tyler on his steed and the monk on his 
mule, 

Near the captives were half a dozen villainous-look- 
ing wretches appointed to assist the executioner in his 
task. 

First to suffer was the good Archbishop. He looked 
round at the circle of spectators, but met not a pitying 
glance. 

Howling like so many wolves, they shook their 
weapons at him; but their fury disturbed him not. 
Quietly unfastening the piece of fine linen known as 
the amice, suspended over his shoulders, he took it off, 
and next removed his alb. These were the sole pre- 
parations he made. 

Then turning to the headsman, he told him he for- 
gave him. The surly caitiff made no response, but 
signed to him to kneel down. 

The Archbishop complied; but before laying his 


wud outat the Bulwark Gate; and throughout the}venerable head upon the block, he lifted up his hands 
march, exposed as they were to indignities and in-[to Heaven, and ejaculated, “O, all ye blessed angels 
sults from the vile miscreants who attended them, the]and saints, assist me by your prayers !” 


two illustrious personages maintained an unaltered 
deportment. 


Growing impatient at the delay, the executioner 
forced him down, and then struck at him with the 


But they were yet more roughly treated as theyjaxe; but the blow not proving fatal, the Archbishop 


toiled up Tower Hill; and the good Archbishop hadjslightly raised himself, and joyfully and with a beatific 





need of all his fortitude to pass through this dreadful | expression of countenance, exclaimed, “ Heaven wills 
‘that I should beranked among the martyrs 


tha 

Not till the seventh stroke was the good man’s head 
severed from the body. 

The Lord Treasurer met his fate with the utmost 
resolution. 

Insensible, apparently, to the outcries of the specta- 
tors, he looked sternly at the two leaders, and then 
throwing off his velvet gown and chain, said to the 
headsman: 

“Take those, thou clumsy varlet, and do thy work 
quickly, if thou can’st.” 

Satisfied with the gifts, or ashamed of his previous 
awkwardness, the executioner struck off the Lord 
Treasurer’s head with a single blow. 

But the ferocious rebels were not content with these 
acts of vengeance. Setting the two heads on pikes, 
they carried them to London Bridge, and fixed them 
on the City Gate, where the heads of traitors were 
usually placed. 

In order that the head of the Archbishop should be 
recognized, they nailed his black cap to the skull. 

The bodies of the two illustrious victims were left 
on Tower Hill, and remained there—none daring to 
remove them—till the following night. 

The mutilated remains of the Lord High Treasurer 
were interred inthe Temple;and the good Archbishop 
who had won a crown of martyrdom, though he failed 
to receive it on earth, found a fitting place of sepul- 
ture within the choir of Canterbury Cathedral. 


When the tomb was accidentally opened a few 
years since, it was found that a leaden shot occupied 
the place of the head. 

Once a year, in former days, the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Canterbury used to visit the tomb of the great 
benefactor of the city, and pray for his soul. 


CHAPTER V, 


CATHERINE DE COURCY TAKES REFUGE IN DARTFORD 
PRIORY, 


Mounted on a powerful charger, and having Cathe- 
rine de Courcy seated behind him, Conrad quitted El- 
tham secretly that night, and riding with great swift- 
ness, reached Dartford Priory in less than an hour, 

The gates were closed, and some little time elapsed 
before the old porter could be induced to open them ; 
but at last he yielded to Catherine’s supplications, and 
admitted them into the court. 

Though it was now somewhat late, the Prioress, 
who had not yet retired to rest—being engaged in 
prayer—came to the door with Sister Eudoxia ; and 
on their appearance, Conrad instantly set down his 
fair charge, and as the light carried by Sister Eudoxia 
fell upon the features of the newcomer, the Prioress 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“JT thought it was Editha,” she cried. 

“No, ’tis I—Catherine de Courcy,” replied the 
other; “I am come to seek refuge’ with you, holy 
mother.” 

“You are welcome, dear Catherine,” replied the 
Prioress, tenderly embracing her. “My thoughts 
were running upon one for whose preservation I have 
just been praying.” 

With a mind greatly relieved at having thus sue- 
cessfully accomplished his object, Conrad departed 
without a word. 

He returned to Eltham without drawing bridle, and 
entered the palace as secretly as he had quitted it. 

A great weight was taken from Sir Lionel’s mind 
when he learnt that his daughter was in safety. 

After some converse with the old knight, Conrad 
was about to retire, when Sir Lionel stopped him. 

“T have a plan to propose,” he said. “ If you agree, 
it ought to be acted upon forthwith. Are all the men 
in the garrison rebels ?” 

“T fear so,” replied Conrad ; “ they have all joined 
the league.” 

“Dare you propose to them to return to their al- 
legiance ?” 

“7 will sound some of them to-night, and if I find 
them favorably disposed, I will muster the whole gar- 
rison to-morrow, and march them to London.” 

Conrad’s overtures were so well received Jby the 
men he addressed, that he was encouraged to carry 
out his design. 

Next day, at an early hour, he summonedfthe whole 
garrison to the courtyard. 

(To be continued in our next.) 

‘*Oriven Ditson & Co., of Boston, our constant advertisers, 

have ‘repaired damages’ caused by fire and water, and are 


now at home in the old quarters, with store and stock in tine 
order, and with music sufficient for the largest orders.” 








Baryum’s Roman Hrepopromecontinues to be an overwhelming 
success, an average of 20,000 people attending the two perfor, 
mauces daily. In addition to the most costly and complete Zoo- 
logical collection in the world, and the gorgeous procession of 
the Congress of Nations, there are thrilling steeple-chases, hurJjle 
and flat—English jockey —Roman chariot—elephant, camel and 
monkey—andother races, with countless attractions too numerous 
to mention. 
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THE FINANCIAL QUESTION. 


VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENT, 


The following correspondence on the 
financial question, between the President 
and Senator Jones, of Nevada, has been 
obtained for publication: 
Unsrrep States Senate CHAMBER 
Wassinoton, June 4th, 1874. \ 
To the President— 

I was so deeply impressed by the clearness and 
wisdom of the fiuancial views, somo of which 
you have, fortunately, reduced to writing, re- 
ceptly «xpreased by you in a conversation, io 
which I had the honor, with a few otherr, to be 
a participant, that 1 cannot dismiss them from 
my mind. The great diversity of ideas through- 
out the country npon this subject, and the fact 
that public opinion concerning ths same, is still 
in process of fprmatiov, led ma to believe that 
the publication of these views would be produc- 
tive of great good. I venture, therefore, to re- 
quest of you that I may have a copy of the writ- 
tea memorandum to which I have alluded, with 
your permission, that it may be made public. 

I bave the honor to be, very rm spectfully, your 
obedient eervant, 
(Sigued,) Jous P. Jones. 

Executive Mansioy, Wasutnaron, D. C., 
June 4th, 1874, 

To Hon. J. P. Jones, United States Senate— 

Dear Sir.—Your note of this date, requesting 
a copy of a memorandnm which I bad prepared, 
expressive of my views, upon the financial ques- 
tion, and which,you, with othcrs, have beard 
read, is rc es but at too Jate an bour to com- 
ply to-night. I\ will, however, take great plea- 
sure in furnishing you 4 copy in the morning as 
soon as I can have it copied. It is proper that I 
should state that these views were reduced to 
writing, because I had been consulted on this 
question not only by some of the members of 
the Conference Committee, but by many other 
members of Congress, To avoid any and all 
po-sibility of mic-understanding, I deemed this 
course both justifiable and proper. With this 
explanation, I enclose herewith the memo- 
randum referred to. 

Very respectfully, 


U. S. Grant. 
MEMORANDUM OF VIEWS ENTERTAINED ON THE 

SUBJECT OF DESIRABLE LEGISLATION ON THE 

FINANCES. 

I believe it isa high and plain duty to return 
to a spccie basis at the earliest practicable day, 
vot only in compliance with legislative and 
party pledger, but as a step indispensable to 
lasting national prosperity. I believe, fartner, 
that the time bas come when this ean be done, 
or at least beguo, with less embarrassment to 
everybranch of industry than at »nyfuture time 
after resoit has been bad to unstable and tem- 
porary expedients to stimulate unreal prosperity 
and speculati n on basis other than coin, as the 
recognizd medium of exchange throughout the 
commercial world. The particular mode eelect- 
ed to brivg about a restoration of the specie 
standard is not of so much consequence as that 
some adequate plan be devised, the time fixed 
when currency shall be exchangeable for coin at 
per, and the plan adopted rigidly adhered to. 
It is not probable that any legislation sugg: sted 
by me would prove acceptable to both branches 
of Congress, and, indeed, a full discussion might 
shake my own faith in the details of any plan I 
might propose. I will, however. venture to state 
the general features of the action which seens 
to me advisable—the financial platform on 
which I would stand, and any departure from 
which would te in a spirit of concession and 
harmony in defence to conflicting « pinions. 

First—I would like to see the legal-tender 
clause, so-called, repealed, the repeal to take 
effect at a future time, say July Ist, 1875. This 
would cause all contracts made after that date 
for wages, sales, &c., to be estimated in coin. It 
would correct our notions of valaes. The specie 
dollar would be the only dollar known as the 
measure of equivalents. When debts afterward 
contracted were paid in currency, instead of 
calling the paper dollara dollar, and quoting 
gold at so much premium, we should think and 
8, eak of paper as at so much discount. This alone 
would aid greatly in bringing the two curren- 
Cies together at par. 

Second—I would like to see a provision that, at 
a fixed day—say July let, 1876—the currency 
issued by the United States should be redeemed 
in coin on presentation to any Assistant Ties 
urer, and that all the currency co redeemed 
should te canceled and never reissued. To effect 
this, it would be necessary to authorize the issue 
of bonds peyable in gold bearing such interest 
as would command par in gold, to be put out by 
the Treasury only io such sums as should, from 
time to time, be needed for the purpose of re 
demption. Such legislation would insure a re- 
turn to sound financial pricciples in two years, 
and would, in my judgment, work lJe:s hard. 

ship to the debtor interest than is likely to 
come from putting off the day for final reckon- 
ing. It must be borne in mind, too, that the 
creditor interest bad its day of disadvaut- 
ege also when our present financial sys- 
tem was brought in by the supreme needs of the 
bation at the time, I would turther provide 
t.at from end after the date fixed for redemp- 


tion no bills, whether of national banks ez er 


the United States, returaed to the Treasury to 
be exchanged for new bills, should ba replaced 
by bills of less denomination than $10, and that 
in one year after resumption all bills of less 
than $5 should be withdrawn from circulation, 
and in two years all bills of less than $10 should 
be withdraws. The advantage of this would 
be strength given to the country against times 
of depression, resulting from war, failure of 
crops, or any other cause, by keeping always in 
the hands of the people 4 large eupply of the 
precious metalr. With all smaller transactions 
conducted in coin many millions of it would be 
kept {n constant use, and, of course, prevented 
from leaving the covntry. Undoubtedly a poor- 
er currency will always drive the better out cf 
circulation, With paper a legal tender and at a 
discount, gold and silver become articles of mer- 
chandise as much as wheat or cotton. The sur- 
plus will find the best market it «an. With 
smali bills in circulation, there is no use for 
coin except to keep it in the vaults of banks to 
redeem circulation. During periods of great 6; ec- 
uletion and a; parent prosperity there is little 
demand for coiv, and then it wiil flow out toa 
market where it can be made to earn eomething. 
which it cannot do whi'e lying idle. Gold, like 
anything else when not needed, becomes a sure 
plus, and like every other surplus it seeks a 
market where it can fndone. By giving active 
employment to coin, however, its presence can, 
it seems to me, be secured, and the panic3 and 
depressions which bave occurred periodically in 
times of nominal epecie payments, if they can- 
not be wholly prevented, can at least be greatly 
mitigeted. Indeed, I question whether it would 
have been found necessary to depart from the 
standard of specie in the trying days which 
gave birth to the first Legal Tender Act, had the 
country taken the ground of no small bills as 
early as 1860. Again, I would provide an excess 
of revenue over current expenditures. I would 
do this by rigid economy,and by taxation where 
taxation can best be borne. Increased revonue 
would work aconstant reduction of debt and 
interest, and would provide coin to meet de- 
mands on the Treasury for the redemption of its 
noter, thereby dimloishing the amount of bonds 
needed for that purpose. All taxes, after redemp- 
tion begins, should be paid in coin or United 
States notes. This would force redemption on 
the National Banks. With measures like these, 
or measures which would work out such results, 
I see no danger in authorizing free banking 
without limit. 





InveSTMENTs oF EvropraN CarrTaL 
iv American Securitres.—Correspon- 
dents of the London Times, as well as the 
Times itself, have lately been attacking 
American investments with peculiar ve- 
hemence, but the Times has also been 
fair enough,to admit some communications 
in defense of American credit. ‘The fol- 
lowing is an extract from such a letter in 
the Times of the 29th ult.: 

‘* The very discredit which it is now eo fash- 
jonable to throw upon America hag largely re- 
sulted from the avaricious grasping after enor- 
mous margins and promotion fees by English 
operators and speculators. I know of cases in 
which these gentlemen have written to Ameri- 
can correspondents, urging tuem to hunt up and 
send over municipal or corporate loane in which 
the only prescribed conditions were a very low 
price and materials for a promising prospectus. 
the intrinsic value being utterly ignored. It is 
a otrange fact, or one to be set down to the dis- 
houor of all Americans, that there should have 
been found men and railway boards ready 
enough to bave responded to such a tempting 
propcsition ? Is there any other country where 
a similar invitation would find no congenial 
spirit.”” 





Tue CrentraL Ramroapd or Iowa.— 
The Iowa State Register of June 8rd, 
Says: 

* A bill in chancery wae filed with the Clerk 
of the United States Circuit Court yesterday, 
asking that proceedings in foreciosure of the 
Company's first and second murtgages be com- 
menced and that a receiver be appointed pend- 
ing the decision of this suit, 

‘The plaintiffs number some two hundred 
and sixty’ individual bondholders, scattered 
through the Statos of Maine, Vermont, Massa- 
chussetts, New Hampabire. Rhode Island, Mary- 
land Pennsylvania and New York, headed by 
H. J. Boardman, A. V. Lynde and Charles Alex- 
ander, of Boston, a committee appointed last 
winter by the bondholders. 

‘It is averred in the bill, among many 
charges, that the pres nt management of the 
road is in the hands of men who hold the bulk 
of the floating debt, that they have, by a false 
and fraudalent representa‘ion of the earnings of 
the road, induced a majority of the bondh«ldere 
to fund past due coupons, and those sccruing 
for two yeats to come, for five years, for the 
purpose of thus controlting it, and securing the 
various claims duethem, which, under the 
terms of the various mortgages, are second to 
the mortgage liens, 

“That the affairs of the road ere leorely 
managed, and that the earnings of the present 
year have receded from the earnings of same 
months of the preceding year and of 1872. 

** While this suit is ostensibly brought by the 
first mortgage bondholders, they are supported 
by the second mortgage bondholders, and many 
of the stcckbclders, who prefer to seek through 
the courts an ultimate solution of the difficulties 
by which the road is surrounded, rather than 
tisk anything more to the present 7 





Important Decisions in Bankruptcy. 


Chief Justice Waite delivered two decisions in 
bankruptcy in Richmond, Va., last week, of 
which the following are the points: 

‘ By article XI of the Constitation of Vir- 
ginia, adopted in 1869, every householder or 
head of a family was entitled, in additioa to the 
articles then exempt from levy or distress for 
rept, to kold exempt from levy and sale under 
execution, etc., issued on demand for any debt 
theretofore or thereafter con'ricted, bis real and 
personal property, etc, to the value of $2,000, 
to be slec'ed by himself. By an act of the 
General Assembly, approved June 27th, 1870, 
effect was given ‘o this provisicn, Under the 
original Pa:krapt law there was exempted from 
assignmert by a bankrupt such property as was 
exempt from levy and sale under the execution 
by the laws of the state in which the bankrupt 
had hie domicile when proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy were begua, to an amount pot exceeding 
that allowed by the State exemytion laws in 
force in 1864. By an amendatory act passed 
June 8th, 1872, this provision was changed as to 
give the bankrupt the benefit of the exemptions 
under Jaws in force in [871 In 1872 the Court ot 
Appeals of Virginia unanimously decided (22 
Gratt , 266) that the provisioa of the Conetita- 
tion referred to, and the statate giving eflect to 
the same, so far as they applied to contracts en- 
tered into, or debts contracted before their 
adoption, were in violation of the Constitution 
of the United Statex, and therefore void. On 
March 3rd, 1873, Congress parsed another act 
declaring the exemptions allowed by the State 
‘awa existing in 1871 sbould be valid against 
debts contracted b3fore or after the adoption 
of such State Constitution or lawe. 

“The act of 1872,” says the Chief Justice, 
“excepts from the operation of the assigament 
not only such property as was actually exempt- 
ed by virtue of the exemption laws, but more. 
It does not provide that the exemption laws as 
they exist shall be operative and have effect 
under the Bankrupt law, but that in each State 
the property epecified in such laws, whether ac- 
tually exempted by virtue thereof or not, shall 
be exempted. It in effect declares by its own 
enactment, without regard to the laws of the 
States, that there sball be one amount or des. 
cription of exemption in Virginia and another 
in Pennsylvania. In this we think it is uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore void. It changes ex- 
isting rights between the debtor and the 
creditor. Such changes, to be warranted by the 
Constitution, mast be uniform in their opera- 
tion. This is vot. The consequence is that the 
act of 1872 remains unchanged, votwithstand- 
ing its attempted amendmvut in 1873.” 

In the second case the Chief Justices reversed 
the decision of the District Court, to the ¢ffee 
‘hat the provisions of the State law of June, 
1870, allowing a waiver of the exemption, were 
unconstitutional. 





We refer to Messrs. J. & W. Setic- 
MAN & Co., the well*known bankers of 
this city, who are prepared to issue 
letters of credit for travelers, payable in 
any part of Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and America. They, in addition to 
a regular exchange business, make tele- 
graphic transfers on Europe and Cali- 
fornia, 








An Indorser’s Rights. 


The case of August Wels against Chag. Sulzer, 
was decided in this city on June 11th, in favor 
of the defendant. 

The action was brought to recover $665 58 
upon a promissory note made by Conrad Krass to 
the order of the defendant, Sulzar, and by him 
indorsed so that Krass could obtain a loan of 
money of $1,000 from Messrs. Lassing, Weis & 
Co., bankers, in Chatham street. Oa the ma- 
turity of the note it was not paid, and the suit 
was brought to force payment. The defeare by 
the indorser. Su'zer, was that when the note 
matured, Krass the maker and the plaintiffs 
made an agreement whereby. in consideration of 
$50 paid to the plaintiffs by Kraas, they extend- 
ed the time of the payment cf tho note for 16 
days, without the kuowledge or consent of 
Sulzer, the indorser, who, at the time, was in 
Europe. The case had been tried before ex- 
Judge Howland and ajury, and tue plaiatifi’. 
counse}, Senator Jacob A. Gross, took the point 
that the agreement to extend the time of pay- 
ment for fifteen days for $50 was usurious and 
void, and was therefore no agreement, and the 
indorser was uot discharged. ‘The Court was 
acked to direct the jury to find a verdict for the 
plaintiff. The Court did so, and from this judg- 
ment the defendant's 1, Messis. Gee, 
F. and J. 0. Julius Langbeio, took an appeal as- 
suming the point, that it did not lie in the 
mouth of the plaintiff who had received the $50 
utury to cry usury. Upon the point the General 
Term reversed that judgment, and ordered a new 
trial, with costs, to abide the event. This trial 
came on ycsterday before Judge Spaulding and 
a jury, and the same defense was made by the 
indoiser, Sulzer. There was a conflict of teeti- 
mony as to whether the $50 was paid to one 
Bernard, a broker, for his services in procoring 
the extension of time for 15 days, or whether the 
money went into the pockets of the plaintiffs 
for the game purpose, The jary, foand a ver- 
dict in favor of the defendant, releasing him 
from liability as indorser, 
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PULLMAN PALACE CARS IN ENGLAND. 
THELB INTRODUCTION ON THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


Next Monday, June Ist, will witness a new 
and improved feature in Eaglish railway work- 
inog. It is announced that on and after that day 
an up and a down trata between Londoa and 
Bradford, cailing at a number cf important in- 
termediate places, including Bedford, Leicester, 
rent, Derby, Chesterfield, Sheffield, Leeds, &c., 
will be run consisting of Pullman cars, Readers 
of this journal do not require to be told what a 
Pullman car is. These carriages are called 
drawing-room and sleep'ng cars, and really af- 
ford the comforts those words convey. They 
have long been in use on the great American 
lines, where their comfort and convenience have 
been duly appreciated. It is surprising that 
they have not sooner been introduced into this 
country, where wealth is greatest, and economy 
of time of the utmost importance. However, 
now that we have made a commencement, we 
shall probably carcy the accomodatian to its fal- 
lest extent, As an example of ths accommoda- 
tion that will be afforded we may mention, that 
commercial men, after finishing their business 
iv London, will have the uppertunity of visiting 
places of amusement, and leaving London at 
midnight, they will have a bed between London 
and Bradford, or auy of the important interme- 
diate places, and arrive at their destination fresh 
in the morning for business. The train starts 
from St. Pancras at 12 o’clock at night, but it is 
ready to receive passengers at 10 o’clock, when 
they can enter their berthe. Toese and other 
couvenivnces named in the official announce- 
ments, are calculated to render the pew traing 
highly popular, and we believe their introduc- 
tion will fourm the most remarkable railway 
event of the year 1874,—Herapatn’s Railway 
Journal, May 30th. 
———— a 

Wip Car Money 1n Miontoan.—ih» ehinplas- 
ter currency of the-Michigan Mining§District is a 
source of complaint. ‘The lron Home says: 
“There was a time when bankers took this 
mo:ey at par, when it did not inconvenieuce 
our people to any extent; aod its circulation 
was encouraged in defiancs of law, on account of 
its convenience, and to encourage the enter- 
prise of the companies. But even then it wis 
worthless one huodred miles from home, or at 
least, could not be ased without being submitted 
to a heavy shave. Aud now, since the panicky 
times, it has become an absolute nuisance,”’ 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 

Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLorrpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch oi science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “* Lhe American Cyciopwiia.”’ 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 

erence an imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent reyo- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. ‘Lhe civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the Jast volume of the cid 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and unportant sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved ouly in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
higtorical events. 

‘Lhe wor! 











k has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carivy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. : 

one of the origmal stereotype plates have been used, 


but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecumary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 


have been suggested by louger experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 


of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various progesses of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 


enormons, and 1t 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on do- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large octayo volumes, each containing about 500 pazes, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE (F BINDING. " 









In extra Cloth, per vol....- enceccece oo $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol....- 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, y 1.10 00 


In Full Russia, per Vol....+++-- 10 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unti 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopwdia,”? 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratir,on 
application. ’ 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted, 

Addres yce Pyblishers, 


. APPLETON & CO., 
349 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK] 
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SUMMER 2 RETREATS. 








| INSURANCE. 





OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY,N., J, 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ walk from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoite, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, 4 ts, &c.; te.ms 
very low for those who*come early in the season. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N, Y. 


 OOZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Vety seasonable terms 
otfered to families. For parviculars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


GROFT HOUSE, 


GA RRi SON?’S, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42nv STREET 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
fogs aud mosquitoes. Address as above. 


LATOURETTE HOUSE, 


BERGEN POINT, N. J. 


TWENTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK by boat 
or rail; Commutation, $6 per month; is now open for the 
reception of permanent and transient guests. Nowhere 
within so easy reach of the City, can be found a more 
healthtul or attractive location. Families engaging 
rooms early, will be treated on liberal terms. Address 


Iki McMICHAEL, Proprietor. 


Riverside House, 
CARMANSVILLE ‘foot of 152nd Street), N.R. 


Extraordinary inducements to early applicants; good 
stabling, boating, fishing, bathing, &c. ; only 20 minutes 
from Thirtieth Street Depot; an inspection of rooms 
solicited 


GOWEN DUNCALF, Proprietor. = 


THE HEALING SPRINGS, 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad), 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 

WG! be open for the reception of visitors on the 
lst of JUNE, 


With accommodations for three hundred persons. 

















These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the Chess, 
and Ohio Railroad, over a fine turnpike road fteen 
miles, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 
celebrated 
Falling Springs, 
and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 

The air is pure, dry and bracing, and fogs, :o common 
in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 

The bathing is delightful and exhiliarating. Pure free- 
stone water from the mountains is conveyed by pipes 
through the buildings and grounds for all purposes. 

Music and - ans for and recrea- 
tion “Yen 

egraph and Post Office in the Hotel. 

pose $3 per day, $17.50 per week and $60 per 
month. Children un er ten years and colored servants 
half price. 

M. D. HOUS ‘TON, M. D., Resident Physician. 

Descriptive pamphlets to be had of Messrs. PURCELL, 
LADD & CO, Rie “aMOND, Va., or of the Manager at the 
Springs. 








_B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 36 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 0 > P.M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietar. 


West Rutherford Park House, 


ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK, N_ J., 





OO. T. AT WOO ° 0... 2c eens ceeee PAOPRIETOR, 
This House is beautifully siturted on the banks of the 

Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie 

and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 

Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon Aigh and 


healthy grounds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 

nection with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to the guests of the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetadles. 

The accessibility and convenience of th‘s House to New 
York renders it particularly désirable to business men, 
who desire to spend the summer with their families in the 
country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 
city. Every train that passes over the Erie R. R. (both 
ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, which 


cit 
a he House is supplied with pure and wholesome water, 


e acures * Rapid Tiansit” at all hours to and from the 
. 


OFFICE OF THz 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28rn, 1874. 
J&P THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 


CEMBER, 1873: 


Premiums received «n Marine Risks from ‘st 
Jan., 1873, to 31st Dec., 1873..... proceso saly 114 22 
remiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 
WOLF, IBIS... .cccccccccccecseccosccccccccccs 2,212,160 70 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums....$9,723,274 92 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Prats marked + from Ist January, 1873, 
31st December, 1 


873. 0cccecereccceeees +0 $6,290,016 73 
noun paid during the same 
PCTION..0..cccceee reve coecees $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PODSES..00 6. ceccreee-cocveeeee$l, 258,319 26 

The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks.............++$8,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims _ 











the a ny, estimated at.. 422,894 66 
otes and Bills Rece 2 2,833,302 27 
Goch tm Batheececececceccees 1, 19 


Total amount of Assets-oo-eeereeeeo$15,619,642 52 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 





and lied. Upon ificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 


A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





CITY OF CHESTER.. 
CITY OF RICHMOND 
CITY OF PARIS.. 
CITY OF BROOKL 
CITY OF BRUSSELS... 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $80 and $90, Gold, ng to d 
tion. a trip tickets at low rates 
STEERAGE —To and from Live 
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CUNARD LIN E. 


EsTaBiisHep 1840. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesduy. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LiVERPOOL TO NEW YokK OK BOSTON, 





G WwW, ‘Dublin, Derry, Beltast, avre, _——— 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
CVompany’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YOR k. 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS |,.' 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 





: 000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 


gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 





Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+...$70, $80 and $90. 
Prepaid Cabin from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 





net earned premiums of the Company for the year endin 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issue 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apr next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


J. D. Jones, Wits H. Wesr, 
Cus RLEs Dennis, Suerrakp Ganpy, 
w OORE, Gorpon W. Buannam, 


Hesry Co.1, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarurs H. Russecy, 
Lowgut HoLsBRook, 
Roya Pueves,} 
Lavin Lane, 

James Bryce, 

Dawiet 8, MILLER, 
Wa. Srvaeis, 

Henry K. Bocrnt, 
Wituiam E. Dopvae, 
Josern GarLiarp, JR., 
C. A. HanD, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hewxert, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bans. Bascock, 


Freperick Cuavunoy, 
Cuances P. Burperi, 
Francis Skrmpy, 
Ropr. B. Mintury, 
Roserer L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanper V. Biake, 
Cranes D. Levertcu, 
Josiau O. Low, 
Cuarres H. Marsnau 
Avo.ru Lemoyne, 
Geokor W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackerr, 
‘Tuomas F. Younes, 
Sion De. VissEr, 
Horace Gray.t 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 














" HAND BOOK “s 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y. 


PRICE. 82.00. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


7, BARNUM’S _ 
A GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 





































Queen of the Lofty Wire ;|QUEEN 
Chariot Races; Romau Stand- QUEEN 
Races ; Daring Hurdle and Flat foann 
by ‘fifteen young lady riders ; QUE 
Camel, Pony, Ostrich and QUE 
races; GRAND CONGRESS QUEEN 
NATIONS ; a Fair QUEEN 
La races ; ag = QUEEN 
Sack races ; ay, EL y QUEEN 
horses ; Four Pon: ‘Char @ QUEEN 
races; Gymnastic and QUEEN 
&e., &c., and GRAND MES A- QUEEN 

all afternoon and evening, QUEEN 
one admission ticket, 50 cents. yt 


ArregNoon and Eventne.— Mlle. JevEex 










hot and cold, bath room, closets, ec. 
Good stabling and pasture for horses, with first-clace 
one an ( attendance. 
boating. bathing, fishing, billiards, and fine drives 


to + aascic, Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacken- 

suck 
The Proprietor will be pleased at all times to show the 

rooms and premises, to those desiring to engage board. 

TERMS, $12.00 to $18.00 per 

Traine "leave Jerssy City (Chambers Street and 23rd 

Street Ferries) via Erie Railway every hour. Take cars 

for West Kutherford or Passaic Bridge. 


Piret-class building sites for sale fronting the River, 
. Yjacent to Depots. Schools and Churehes. Money loaned 
those desiring to build. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 








©. T, ATWOOD, Rutherford Park, NW. 


the crowd by attending after- QUEEN 
exhibition, Box office open Que 
days in advance 














THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 





EN PEMBROKE............ 
\QUEEN| Carrying 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


ge passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


“ie Steamships of this line are full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. Toe is built in water-tight compartments, and 
are —< ec’ ing every for the com- 
fort of speed, safety and com- 
fort, with — 

For further particulars eee at the Company’s ae 


69 BROADWAY, NEW Y ORK, 











THE STATE LINE. 





LONDONDERRY, &c. 
State oF PENNSYLVANIA, — or Nevapa, 
State or Viroinia, Srate or Inprana, 
Srate or Georota, State oF ALABAMA, 
Srate oF FLonipa, Srate or Lovistana, 
Stare or MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weekiy Sarmines wy June. 
The cntemenedaaiens and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 
RATES = Prine. oe aa 
Cabins —$70 and $80, gold dati 
Return Tickets—$120 and #140, i 
Intermediate or Second Cabin— ~ * 
Steerage as low as by any other dest-clees € or route. 

Steerage office 45 —— 4 
For dates of sailin “3 ieee 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & Ls Agents, 

2 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Se 

H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Bost 

GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 














NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

will sail from Pennsylvania Railsead Wharf, Jerséy City, 

as follows: 

GLAMORGAN..........-. «-Mane 13 

«June 27 

goods and passengers at thoongh rates be- 
tween all = of the United States and Canada, to poits 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These st hips, built ly for the trade, are 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
aud owes 
ABIN SND STEERAGE pee 1 pee 

First C ADIT — se eaveeeeeeeeeeerees $75 and $80 currency. 

Second Cabin....-- 3 — 

Steeragqe....ccccccecsecccccecsoecss $30 currenc 

Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff............. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further icu apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in New York to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 


Wo, 17 Broadway. 














tO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, — 


not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Pe Ary Class, £18. - 


ada Steamers ben aay J Sterage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 


PROM NEW YoRK ‘Os BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to days! $15, Gold additional. 


Currency. 
Steerage tickets from ane + ara and Queenstown, and 
gf ae of = at lewest rates. 
T f lading given ‘for Belfast, Glasgow, 
ay coneen ond other ports on the Continent, ani 
For Freight and Cabin 
a 4 Bowling Green, 
m.. sy oo passage, at 11 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
. ° 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 





apply at the Company’s 





Tons. 
CANADA......002-4276 
9 GREECE. a TO LIVERPOOL, oe AT QUEENSTOWN: 
au tee ane ILLINOIS, rrom PariapeLriia, Tuvaspay...May 28 
D. 3441 
HELVETIA 313970 y, ae, = “  seJume 4 
DENMARK ..........-.8724 ERIN.........02-2..4040 | ABBOTSEORD, = - svume 
One of the above oe a 5 leave New York every | PENNSYLVANIA, “ “ par pe 25 
pana on B mage Be Ay y ~ Yous Ga~ Rates <a. yable in currency : 
Tes" York. ee —, Cabin, $100 and 37 Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 





‘RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 


sailing Twice a aon 
Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


t=" Drafts on England and Ireland. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 








New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMERS EVERY ALTERNATE DAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Olympia Saturday June 20 18) Elys ~~ Se June 27 


RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN | 4 BELFAST 
PP >> to $90, according steamer and nce 
turn tickets louse at reduced rat 


INTERMEDIATE, $30. STEERAGE, $20. 


GS Drafts issued for peony om amount at lowest rates. 


Send for circulars, givi ring further information, to Com. 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green New York. 
HEND N BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan and-China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all for the trip.) 


ay York to on Pann $50, $100 or $110 currency. 


50, 
= Francisco to Hong Kong, e200 eo 1d. 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Bien, New York, as 
follows: 
Coxox, Captatn 8. P. Ny June 20, at 12 noon. 
Crry oF oe Capt. C. C , June ee at 123 neon 
ht and way passengers 0 my). 
pore. Capt. J. M. Dow, Tuesday, July 7, at 12 M4 











And ¢ alternate pay em thereafter, connect- 
ing with steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific porte. 

Extra steamers for freight and =. —— will be 
an on intervening y may 
requi 


| leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows: 


TEPAM occ ccccccccccccccccccocccoccccoosceces-coeSUme 18 
oe —_—ennanesa .-June 27 


—— ly Setesiey Oa thereafter. 
t a op or further information, apply at 
ew 


onfeee 8 , on wharf, foot of Canal street, 
ork. 
G. H. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 





Freight oO FUS HATCH, Managing Director. 











